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RYSTAL.PALACE.—Mdlle. JEANNE DEVRIES, 
J Signor BORELLA, and Signor VIZZANI, at SATURDAY CONCERT, 
THIS DAY. 


YIRYSTAL PALACE.—NINTH SATURDAY OON- 


CERT, THIS DAY.—Mdlle. Jeannie Devries, Signor Vizzani, Signor 
Borella. Solo pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé. Conductor—Mr. Manns. Symphony, 
Jupiter” (Mozart); Pianoforte Concerto, No2, in D minor (Mendelssohn); over- 
tures; *‘ The May Queen” (Sterndale Bennett); and ‘‘ Ruy Blas” (Mendelssohn). 

Anmission 2s, 6d., or by Guinea Season Tickets, Stalls, Half-a-Crown. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—Instituted 1822.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES, 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 











President—The Right Hon. The Ear! of Duptey. 
Principal—Sir SteanpaALe Bennett, Mus, D., D.C.L. 

The next STUDENT'S CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and Associates, 
will take place at the Institution, on Tuurspay Evening next, the 30th inst., com- 
mencing at Eight o'clock. By order, 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Royat AcApEmy oF Mosic, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


THIS EVENING. 
R. COLLARD'S CLASSIOAL FLUTE CONOERT, 


at the Hanover Square Rooms, This Evening, Sarcrpay, November 25th, 
Principal Artists—Madame Cora de Wilhorst, Messieurs Charles Hallé, Carrodus, 
Zerbini, Zerbini, Jun,, Paque, H. R. Bird, Radcliff, Sauviet, B. Wells, &c. Con- 
ductor, Sir Julius Benedict, and Mr, H. R. Bird. Commence at 8, p.m. During 
the Evening Messrs. Radcliff, Sauviet, B. Wells, and Collard will play a Classical 
Quartet for Treble, Concert, Tenor, and Bass Flutes, Tickets :—Reserved Stalls, 
10s. 6d. ; Unreserved, 5s.; Admission, 2s,; of Rudall Carte, & Co., 20, Charing 
Cross, and of the Principal Musicsellers. 


MADAME SAINTON DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY, 
MApass SAINTON DOLBY begs to announce that 


her Academy for the Training of Professional Vocalists (ladies only) for 








Oratorios and the Concert Room, will open shortly after Christmas, Prospectuses on 
application at her Residence, 71, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W., or at Mr, George 
Dolby’s Offices, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


“THE SPRING.” 
ISS M. MILDRED will sing Wetiincton Guernsey's 


‘i popular Song of the ‘THE SPRING,” and his Remance, “A SUMMER 
EVE," on the 30th of November, at the Bradford Art Exhibition, 


“WAKE! LINDA, WAKE.” 
R. J. SUTCLIFFE, the Popular Baritone, will sing 


. WELLINGTON GueRNsEY'’s Serenade, “WAKE, LINDA WAKE," and his 
song “DEARER TO MY SOUL THOU ART," at Bradford, 30th November. 


“HAROLD.” 


R. W. ©. BELL will sing Weiumerox Guernsey's 

hew romantic ballad ‘‘ HAROLD." and his popular serenade, ““ WAKE! 

Bosley WAKE,” on Wednesday, December §th, at the St, John's Wood Musical 
oiree, 


ME; NORDBLOM (Primo Tenore) begs to announce 
é that he is now at liberty to accept Engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
peras &c. ° Address, 16 Crogsland Road, Haverstock Hill, N. W. 


Miss LUCY FRANKLEIN begs to announce. that 
.. She has now finished her Tour with Mdlle. Liebhart, and is at liberty to 
accept Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c,—Address, 8, Berners Street, W. 




















\Aba ME SAUERBREY begs to announce that she 
Orat ee returned to Town, and requests that all applications for Concerts, 
Wo - os, &c., be addressed to her'at her residence, 18, Springfield Road, St. John’s 
od, or to her Agent, Mr, Cuningham Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W, 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 
The Opera will Positively Close on Saturpay, Dee. 9. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Mdlle. TIETJENS, Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI. 
SATURDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 25th, 
LES HUGUENOT S. 


Mdlle. TIETJENS. 
MONDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 27th, 
ROBERT LE DIABLE., 
Mdlle. MARIE MARIMON. 

TUESDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 28th, 
DON PASQUALE. 


To be followed by the Second and Third Acts of 


MASANIELLO, 
Including the Celebrated MARKET SCENE. 


Doors open at Half-past Seven ; the Opera commences at Eight o'clock. 


MORNING PERFORMANCE. 
Mdlle. TIETJENS. Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 29th, 


(Commencing at TWO o'clock) 
Will be Performed, 


LES HUGUENOTS. 


Stalls, 12s. 6d. Grand tier circle seats, 10s. 6d, Reserved box seats, 7s. Am 
theatre Stalls (reserved), 5s, Amphitheatre stalls (unreserved), 4s. Pit, 58, - 
phitheatre, 2s, Private boxes, from £4 ds to £1 1s, 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 8rx. 



































HANDEL’S ORATORIO, 


“THERE MESSIAH.” 


Mou. TIETJENS. Momus. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
Ma. SIMS REEVES, 
and Sicwor FOLI. 
BAND AND CHORUS of 260 Performers. 
Conductor... > «we Sir JULES BENEDICT. 


M388 ROSE HARRISON (Soprano).—All -communix. 
fo 
“ (\NOQUETTING KATIE,” New Song by Berrnotp 
Tours, sung by MISS MARION SEVERN at her various Concert Engage. 
ments, Post Free, for 18 stamps. 
Lamsoan Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, and Cramer, Woop & Co, 
“THE MESSAGE,” 


M& KERR KEDGE will sing Buumenruat’s admired 
song, “ THE MESSAGE,” at Norwich, December 7th. 
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\ R. W. H. TILLA will sing “THE MESSAGE,” 


and “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Spalding, November 30th, 





“LADY OF THE LEA” QUARTET. 
YHE LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION 
‘| will sing Henry Saarv’s admired Quartet, “ THE LADY OF THE LEA,” 
at Newport (Monmouth), on Tuespay, December 5. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 


J ADAME RUDERSDORFF will sing Signor Ray- 
/{ peccer's admired Song, ‘PEACEFULLY SLUMBER," at Plymouth, 
November 29th. 








“ MAY.” 
TFENRY SMART’S melodious Duettino, “ MAY,” will 


be sung by Miss AGNES DRUMMOND and Madame POOLE, on Faipar, 
Dec. 1st, at Mrs. John Macfarren’s Pianoforte and Vocal Recital, at Myddelton 


Hall. 
\ R. ARTHUR THOMAS will sing “MY SWEET- 





HEART WHEN A BOY," by W. Moreay, at Greenwich, November 27th. 





R. ALFRED BAYLIS (pupil of Delle Sedie) will 

sing the tenor air, *THE LORD IS VERY PITIFUL” (from Sir Joies 

Benepicr’s St. Peter), at Richmond, and also in Warwickshire during this month. 

—33, Craven Road, Hyde Park, “Mr. Alfred Baylis possesses s pure tenor voice, 
and good method of singing."—Standard. 


—_ “HE BOATMAN OF KINSALE.” 
gene EMMELINE COLE will sing We.Lutncton 





Guerssey's Irish ballad, “* THE BOATMAN OF KINSALE," on the 13th 
of December, at the Crystal Palace. 


7 “WHAT MIGHT HAVF BEEN.” 
ISS ALICE FAIRMAN will sing “WHAT MIGHT 


HAVE BEEN,” by Henrtgrre, at Mr. Oakden’s Ballad Concert, at 
Warrington, on the 27th instant. 


\ R OBERTHUR begs to inform his friends and pupils 
| that having fulfilled his engagement at Mr. Ullmann’s Artists’ Concerts 
(Kiinstler Concerte), throughout Germany, he has returned to London to resume 
his usual professsonal engagements.—14, Talbot Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


ASSISTANT WANTED. 
eta an ASSISTANT, in a Music Establish- 


ment. One thoroughly acquainted with the paper trade. Good address, 
and satisfactory references required.—Apply to R, Ports & Co., 167, North Street, 
Brighton. 














TO PIANOFORTE MAKERS. 
ANTED, an experienced Pianoforte REPAIRER, 


A Permanent Situation, and a good Wage to a First Class Steady Hand, 
Apply to Paterson & Sons, 27, George Street, Edinburgh. . 


ISs M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) SACRED 
i\ ! SONG, “REST.” Words trom the ‘“‘ Dove on the Cross.” Price 3s. Post free 
at half-price, ‘‘A sweetly plaintive melody, charmingly harmonized."—Birmingham 
Journal, “The melody is fervent, though simple.”—London Journal, “A most 
expressive and beautiful sacred song,"— Weekly Review. “ Simple, exquisite music, 
allied to very beautiful words,"—Civil Service Gazette, ‘A beautitul melody, the 
music giving sweet expression.” — Weekly Review 

London: Published by Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


“s . 
THE MUSICAL STANDARD. A high class Journal, 
published every Friday, It contains Original Articles, Reviews, Essays, 
Correspondence, Concert Notices, together with Foreign and Home News of current 
events. A piece of Vocal or Instrumental Music is printed in each number, 

Price 2d. weekly, through any Musicseller or Newsagent. 24d, Post Free. Sub- 
scribers can have the paper forwarded by pest on the day of publication ; half-yearly 
subscription, 5s., including postage. P.O. Orders made payable to Georce Carr 
& Co., 27, Cannon Street, E.C, 

No, 360 contains “Litre Base,” Cradle Song, by W. C. Levey, 
362 am Intro anp Fucur, for Organ, by F. E. Gladstone, 
a Sanctus, *‘ Kyrig anp Guoria,” by T. L. Forbes, 
4y ** FRUBLINGSLIED,” for Piano, by C. E. Stephens, 
pe Part-song, ‘‘ Hank, ‘tis THe Breeze,” by A. Carder. 
Christmas Anthem, “ O, Zioy,” by Dr, E. Bunnett, 








” 


“ (ARATITUDE.” Sacred Song, for Baritone or Contralto. 


Words from Psalm exvi., Compass from A natural to F natural. Music by 
Mites Benxetr, Post free, for 24 stamps.—London: Nove.o, Ewer, & Co. 


GENERAL MUSICAL AGENCY. 
R. E. CUNINGHAM BOOSEY begs to announce 


. _ that he is prepared to undertake engagements, for the most eminent Artists, 
-English and Foreign ; to arrange provincial tours, and to manage concerts, fetes, &c, 
both in London and the country. Among other important matters already entrusted 
to Mr, Boasey, are the engagements for the London Ballad Concerts, and the arrange- 
ment, connected with the performances of M. Offenbach's operas,—London : 6 Argyll 
Place, Regent Street. An Estimate of the expense of a Concert party, large or 
;, Small, will be sent by return of post on application, ; 











THE GUITAR. 
Wu SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform her 


friends and pupils that she has RETURNED TO TOWN, and resumed 


her Teaching. 
38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


yf ADaue LAURA BAXTER begs to request that all 


communications respecting concerts, &c., may be addressed to her, at her 
residence, 19, Fulham Place, Maida Hill West, W. 








EQUIRED, a few Voices of Refinement (Ladies and 

Gentlemen only), for a really Aristocratic Choir. 

Letters to be 
Street. 


Soirees fortnightly, 
addressed to “ Doctor,” care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 





Published this Day. 


DEUX FANTAISIEBES 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 


. “LE NOZZE DI FIGARO”., ee ee ee ee 
“NORMA” ee ° 


Composees par FRANZ ROSENFELD. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street ,W, 
Published this Day. 


DEUX TRANSCRIPTIONS 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


“MA LA SOLA” (Beatrice di Tenda) a a ne 
. “CINTA DA FIORI” (I Puritani) .. s * 


Composees par FRANZ ROSENFELD. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








Published this Day. 


“FAREWELL MOTHER DEAR” 
(Sarafan), 
Composed by WARLAMOW. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG. 
“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Sicnor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool 
and at the Crytal Palace Sarvrpay Concerts, 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL, 
Price 4s, 
London ; Doncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


** We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner,’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ing.”"—The Observer. 

“‘ Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Diehl."—Zhe Graphie, 


‘““GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT,” 
Opera Bourre DE 
J. OFFENBACH. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS, 
(Editions de MM. Heguel et Cie.) 











Caamer, A, ove 
Nevsrepr, C. oe 
Barruann, J. L, 
Vatiguer, H. 
Batruany, J. L, 


‘* Bouquet de Melodies,” 2 Books, each ee 
“Souvenir et Tyrolienne,” Op.79 .. «es 
“Chanson de l'enfant,” Fantaisie Valse oe ee 
“ Chanson de l'enfant,” petite Fantaisie sans octaves... 
Six petites Fantaisies sans octaves, each os ee 

**Rondo du pate;” ‘*Chanson de la main et de la 
barbe ;" “ Serenade du page ;” ** Les deux hommes 

d’armes ;" ‘‘Couplets de Ja poule;” “ Tyrolieone 

Mazurka,” 

‘* Polka Mazurka Tyrolienne” °,. vl 
**Cocorico Polka” .. *e ee ee e 
“Grande Valse” —,, oe eo 

“ Suite de Valses.” .. - A 

‘* Polka du depart pour la Palestine, 

** Ditto ditto duet ee 

** Secondieme Polka.” oe ee 
“ Polka Mazurka des Baigneuses.” 

** Premier Quadrille,” Soio and duet, 

“ Secondieme Quadrille,* do ., 

« ‘ Troisieme Quadrille,* GO . ss a 

Also the Songs, Duets, &c , with French Words. 

Lonpon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Srorz, Paiturerg 
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Mosarp 
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Sraavss eo 
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ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
(Continued from page 705.) 


It was the remark of an astute man of the world, that if he could 
choose and portion out a new life, he would be a handsome woman till 
thirty, a victorious general from thirty to fifty, and a cardinal ( i.e.,a 
cardinal of the olden time) in his old age. A Frenchman of the 
Restoration and the July monarchy might have hesitated between 
being a victorious general or an author in renown. ‘Bear in mind,” 
wrote Jules Janin, in 1839, “that it is now the poets, the novelists, the 
dramatists, the journalists in renown that have the titles, the coat- 
armour, the coronets. It is they that people press forward to gaze upon 
when they enter a room; it is they whose names the very lacquey pro- 
nounces with pride when he announces them. Let a Créqui and M. de 
Chateaubriand enter at the same time, and you will see on which side 
all heads and all hearts will incline first, Announce M. le Duc de 
Montmorency and M. de Balzac, and everybody will look first at M. de 
Balzac.” Under similar circumstances all eyes would have been 
turned towards Alexandre Dumas; and when we reflect that what the 
majority of the world are striving for isto be distinguished amongst 
their fellows—quod monstrer digito pretereuntium—there is little room 
for surprise that he should have found ample compensation for all his 
labours and all his trials in his fame. 

We left lim exulting in the hope of seeing Talma act, and for once 
the reality did not fall short“of the expectation, ‘The play was “ Sylla,” 
one great attraction of which consisted in the analogy in the hero’s 
fortunes, as depicted by the author of the piece, to those of Napoleon I. 
After the performance, Dumas was taken to see Talma in his dressing- 
room, which he found crowded with notabilities ;— 


“Talma caught sight of me near the door. ‘Ah, ah,’ he said, ‘ come for- 
ward.’ I advanced two steps nearer. ‘ Well, Mr. Poet,’ he continued ‘are 
you satisfied ?’—* Better than that, I am lost in wonder.’ ‘Well you must 
come and see me again, and ask me for more tickets.’—‘ Alas! I leave Paris 
to-morrow, or the day after at latest.’ ‘That's unlucky ; you would have seen 
me in Aegulus, You know that I have made them fix Hegulus for the day 
after to-morrow, Lucien (Arnault the author) ?’—‘ Yes, I thank you,’ said 
Lucien. ‘ What you cannot stay till the day after to-morrow ?’—‘ Impossible, 
I must return to the country.’ ‘What is your employment in the country ?’ 
—‘ I dare not tell you. I am clerk to a notary.’ ‘Bah,’ said Talma, ‘ you 
must not despair on that account. Corneille was clerk to a procureur. 
Gentlemen, I present a future Corneille!’ I coloured to the eyes. ‘Touch 
my forehead,’ I said, ‘ it will bring me luck.’ Talma placed his hand upon my 
head. ‘ Come then,’ said he, ‘so be it. Alexandre Dumas, I baptize thee poet 
in’ the name of Shakespere, Corneille, Schiller! Return to the country ; 
resume your place in your office, and if thou hast verily the vocation, the 
angel of poetry will take care to find thee wherever thou art, to carry thee off by 
the hair of the head like the prophet Habakkuk, and tocarry thee where thou hast 
work to do.’ I seized his hand, which I tried to carry to my lips. ‘ Allons, 
allons !” he exclaimed, this ‘lad has enthusiasm; we shall make something of 
him,’ and he shook me cordially by the hand,” 

So ended this memorable interview, and Dumas returns to his province 
and his desk in a very bad mood for copying deeds or serving processes. 
His master probably saw that the embryo poet was likely to make a 
bad clerk; for Dumas immediately received warning that his future 
services would not be needed, and he forthwith set about the requisite 
preparations for the definitive transfer of his household gods to the 
capital, The want of money was the grand difficulty. He owed 150 
francs to his tailor, and all his available assets consisted of a 
dog named Pyramus, famous for voracity, This is not the precise 
quality which commends or adds value to an animal of the 
canine species, yet it proved the salvation of Dumas. His dog had left 
him to follow a butcher loaded with half a sheep, and he was in the 
very act of vainly endeavouring to parry the demands of the tailor, 
when he was informed that an Englishman requested the honour of his 
company at a neighbouring inn. On repairing thither, he finds a man, 
“ from forty to forty-five years of age, of a reddish fair complexion, with 
hair like a brush, and whiskers shaped like a collar, dressed in a blue 
coat with metal buttons, a chamois waistcoat, and grey kerseymere 
breeches, with gaiters to match, such as are worn by grooms. He was 
seated before a table on which he had just been dining, and which ex- 
hibited the remains of a dinner for six. He might weigh from three 
hundred to three hundred and sixty pounds. Seated near him, with a 
depressed look, was Pyramus; and around Pyramus lay ten or a dozen 
plates, cleaned with that neatness which characterised him in respect to 
dirty plates. On one, however, lay some unfinished morsels. It was 
evidently these that caused the depression of Pyramus. ‘“ Venez parler 
&.moa Monsieur,” said the Englishman, “ Le Dog a vos, il plait a moa.” 
From a dialogue thus commenced and carried on in the same dialect by 
the stranger, we learn that the dog’s power of eating had won his 
heart, ‘* Je aimé, moa,” he exclaims, “les animals et les gens qui mangé 
ae 3 Cest qu'il ont un bonestomac, et la bon eslomac il faisé le bon 

umour.” 





Our sagacious compatriot, it will be observed, differed slightly from 
Lord Byron, who envies and commends the gifted mortals who have a 
bad heart and a good stomach, who feel little and digest well. But so 
much the better for Dumas, who after a hard internal struggle with his 
conscience, which is hushed by an oppportune reminiscence of the dun, 
agrees to part with his four-footed friend for the moderate sum of five 
Napoleons, only a third of the price which the fat Englishman was 
anxious to force upon him. 

This anecdote is an apt illustration of the manner in which Dumas 
and other popular French authors perseveringly foster the prejudices of 
their countrymen. The fat and fair Englishman, with his broken 
French and ridiculous eccentricity, still keeps his place in their light 
literature and on their stage; although nearly half a century has 
elapsed since we, on this side of the channel, ceased to believe in brown 
and lean marquises living on frogs and soup maigre, taking enormous 
quantities of snuff, wearing collars or shirt fronts for want of shirts, and 
gaining a scanty livelihood as fiddlers or dancing-masters. A still 
longer period has elapsed since we tolerated, even in a Fielding or a 
Smollett, the coarseness of expression which has little if at all, lessened 
the popularity or impeded the circulation of “ Paul de Kock,” although 
the more fastidious portion of the Parisian public may disdainfully set 
down his works as ‘‘/a lecture des grisettes.” ‘These very Memoirs are 
occasionally defaced by expressions and allusions for which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel in any respectable English publication of later 
date than the editions of Pope containing the Poisoning and the Cir- 
cumcision of Edmund Curll. 

Relieved from difficulty by his dog, like Whittington by his cat, 
our hero is preparing to start for Paris, The five Napoleons having 
been reduced one-half by a payment on account to the tailor, he hits 
upon an ingenious expedient for defraying the expenses of his journey. 
He plays billiards with the bookkeeper of the diligence for a petit verre 
d'absinthe a game, and leaves off the winner of 600 glasses, which, at 
three sous each, make a total gain of ninety francs, enough to pay for 
twelve places to Paris, He satisfies himself with one, arrives on the 
scene of his future glory, with his fifty franes untouched, and proceeds 
to look round for a protector amongst the old friends of his father on the 
strength of his name. He is coldly received by Marshal Gourdain, and 
narrates as follows the result of his visit to Marshal (then General) 
Sebastiani— 

‘“‘ The general was in his cabinet; at the four corners of this cabinet were 
four secretaries, as at the four corners of our almanack are the four points of 
the compass or the four winds. These four secretaries were writing to his 
dictation. It was three less than Cesar, but two more than Napoleon. 
Each of these searetaries had on his desk—besides his pen, his paper, and his 
penknife—a gold snuff-box, which he presented open to the general each time 
that the latter stooped before him. The General delicately introduced the 
forefinger and thumb of a hand that his half-cousin, Napoleon, would have 
envied for its whiteness, voluptuously inhaled the scent, and then resumed his 
walk. My visit was short. Whatever my consideration for the General, I 
felt little disposed to become a snuff-box bearer.” 

He is coolly bowed out by another military friend of his father, and 
calls, as a last resource, on General Foy, to whom he has fortunately 
the additional recommendation of being the friend and protégé of one 
of the General’s most influential constitutents. His reception was 
favourable, and the following colloquy takes place :— 


‘+¢T must first know what you are good for..—‘ Ohnot much.’ ‘Of course 
you know a little mathematics ?’—‘ No, General.’ ‘ You have at least some 
notions of algebra, of geometry, of physics ?? He paused between each word, and 
at each word I felt myself colouring more and more. It was the first time that I 
was placed face to face with my ignorance. ‘ No, General,’ I replied, stammering, 
‘I know none of these.’ ‘ You have gone through your law course, at all 
events ?,—‘ No, General.’ ‘You know Latin and Greek ?’—‘ Latin, a 
little; Greek, not a word.’ ‘ Do you speak any living language ?”—* Italian.’ 
‘Do you understand accounts ?’—* Not at all.’ I was in torture, and he suffered 
visibly on my account. ‘And yet, he resumed, I am unwilling to 
abandon you.’—‘ No, General, for you would not abandon me only. I am a 
dunce, an idler, it is true; but my mother, who reckons upon me, whom I have 
promised to find a place, my mother ought not to be punished for my ignor- 
ance and my idleness.’ ‘Give me your address,’ said the General, ‘I will 
consider, what can be made of you. There, at this desk.’ He offered me the 
pen with which he had been writing. I took it, I looked at it, wet as it still 
was ; thenshaking my head, I returned it to hime—‘ No, General,’ I said, 
‘J will not write with your pen; it would be a profanation.’ He smiled. 
‘What a child you are,’ he continued. ‘ Here then is a new one.’ I began to 
write, with the General looking on. Hardly had I written my name than he 
clapped his hands. ‘ We are saved,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you write a good hand.’ 
My head dropped upon my breast—I had no longer strength to bear up against 
my shame. A good handwriting, this was the sum total of my qualifications. 
This brevet of incapacity, oh! it was mine beyond dispute.” 


This brevet of incapacity, however, has been possessed by a large 
majority of the most illustrious men of all ages, and it is only within 
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the century that persons of superior education have deemed themselves 
licensed to indulge in an inconvenient and selfish degree of negligence in 
this respect. It will appear from any good collection of autographs that 
if our ancestors were deficient in orthography, they were proficients in 
calligraphy, and that they became comparatively careless as to their 
penmanship about the time when they began to pay strict attention to 
their spelling. In particular, they invariably made a point of signing 
their names clearly and distinctly, in marked contrast to the modern 
fashion, which often renders it impossible to do more than guess at the 
identity of a correspondent. In the round-robin addressed to Dr. 
Johnson on the subject of Goldsmith’s epitaph (a facsimile of which is 
given by Boswell), the names of the most distinguished malcontents— 
Gibbons, Burke, Sheridan, Colman, Joseph Warton, Reynolds, &e.— 
although affixed at the dinner-table, bear no marks of haste or sloven- 
liness; and amongst the French authors of the eighteenth century, 
the two most remarkable for the excellence of their handwriting were 
Voltaire and Rousseau. The press of public business may be alleged as 
some excuse for statesmen; whilst the hurry and flutter of composition 
may account for the bad writing of poets and authors of the imaginative 
class, When Napoleon first attained power, his signature was of the 
orthodox length and character ; it gradually shrank to the three first 
letters (Nap.); and later in his career it consisted of a dash or scrawl 
intended foran N. Byron latterly wrote a sad scrawl, Yet against these 
great names may be placed Washington, Wellington, Pitt, Fox, Canning, 
Peel, Moore, Rogers, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and a host of 
famous contemporaries, whose example, we hope, will save both “ young 
France” and “ young England” from the mischievous error of ever 
again regarding an eminently useful and becoming accomplishment as 
a “ brevet of incapacity.” 
(To be continued.) 


— 0 


LOVE FOR LOVE. 


That Congreve’s Love for Love has ever been regarded with some- 
thing like superstitious veneration by connoisseurs of English wit there 
is no doubt, and, so long as our language is spoken, this celebrated 
comedy will hold its place in our literature as a model of sustained 
brilliancy. Every one of the dramatis persone, master or man, male or 
female, trickster or dupe, isan adept in the art of smart talking, and we are 
thus placed in a world where seemingly the grand purpose of human 
speech is the utterance of epigrams. ‘I'he licentiousness of the play is 
no less notorious than its brilliancy, inasmuch as it precisely represents 
that condition of the London stage which called forth the animadver- 
sions of Jeremy Collier. Nor is the licentiousness of a kind that admits 
of the slightest palliation; for not only do we find in the dialogue the 
coarseness which belonged to a past age, and which may on that ac- 
count be excused, but the action is marked by an absence of moral 
feeling which in any age must be abnormal. Wycherley and Congreve 
may pos-ibly be less dangerous than the modern French writers, who 
clothe vice ina seductive shape and vie with each other as to the 
most effective method of breaking the seventh commandment. But at 
all events they recognize a moral law, though it be a bad one, and if 
they sometimes call white black, and black white, they, at any rate, 
feel the contrast between the two, On the other hand, the English 
wits who first gave life to our stage after the Restoration depicted a 
state of society to which the decalogue was apparently unknown, 
Those fights between conscience and passion which constitute the 
essence of so many plays, moral and immoral, were unknown in this 
blissful atmosphere. As no possible act could be sinful, except, perhaps, 
the refusal of a challenge, no wound could be inflicted upon conscience ; 
while even passion was but a desire to fill up one’s time in an amusing 
manner. It is not the immorality but the non-morality of Congreve’s 
plays which alienates them from modern sympathy. All the motives 
of dramatic interest are gone; and while we admire the brilliant 
dialogue, we become oppressed by a sense of monotony. Granted that 
the dreams of Communism were realized, and property abolished; in 
such a state of things what interest could attach to a forgery ? 


The peculiarities of the class of plays to which we are now referring | 


are solely of English growth; and we make the remark because even 
thoughtful historians have propagated a legend which has a strong hold 
on the popular mind. ‘This legend is to the effect that, deep into the 
reign of Charles I., we had a virtuous and moral drama, which the 
Puritans effectually put down by closing the theatres, that Puritanical 
rigour produced a reaction, and that when Charles II, mounted the 
throne, the chaste stage of London was polluted with impurities brought 
from the wicked stage of Paris, Now, with the exception of the 
probable fact that the Puritans caused a reaction, this legend is one of 
the wildest fictions that ever ignorance, with the assistance of imagina- 
tion, devised. The later writers of the age called ‘ Elizabethan” 
were even more indecent than the wits of the Restoration, and so far from 
impurity coming from Paris, the English took the plots of inoffensive 





French comedies, and plastered them with obscenity. Allowance being 
made for antique coarseness, what plays could be more void of offence 
than the best of Molitre? And what play can be more revolting than 
the Country Wife of Wycherley, to which poor Molitre supplied the 
plot? Be it our glory, or be it our shame, the wits under the last 
Stuarts were of the soil racy, and belonged to us. Their wit had 
nothing to do with the French esprit, and their licentiousness is not 
that of France. 

Animated by the laudable desire of presenting to the British public 
an English classic that has not been seen on our stage for nearly 30 
years, and then only for a few nights, and likewise anxious to avoid all 
offence against decorum, Mr. Hollingshead has thoroughly expurgated 
Love for Love of all vicious matter, and has placed it in its reformed 
condition on the boards of the Gaiety Theatre. And the work of 
reform has been done not in the spirit of a moderate rectifier of abuses, 
but with a zeal worthy of a Scottish Covenanter. ove for Love, as 
Congreve wrote it, we should place on our topmast shelf; the improved 
Love for Leve might be read at Exeter Hall. Would that Jeremy 
Collier were alive to see it. 

The misfortune is that Congreve’s wit and Congreve’s wickedness so 
completely interpenetrate each other that they resist all attempt at 
separation. The old dialogue having been hewn down into decency, 
the plot is revealed in all its nakedness, and at this exposure even Con- 
greve would have been shocked. Whoever has studied the works of 
that most brilliant writer will recollect that the enjoyment they afforded 
arose from the continuous flow of a superb dialogue, dazzling with its 
wit, and rendered weighty by the revelation of a somewhat misan- 
thropic worldly wisdom and of sound scholarship. He will recollect 
that he admired the writing, and that only. ‘I'he plots did not interest 
him, and even if he read the plays, say, a fortnight ago, he does not 
now precisely know “ what they were all about.” The non-morality 
of Congreve’s period was, indeed, fatal to good plots, for it sapped the 
foundation of sympathy. Who cares whether the scamp Valentine, or 
the sea-calf Ben, comes in for the family estates? In Miss Burney's 
novel, Belinda, Angelica, the one virtuous person in the play, is extolled 
as a noble girl. Still it is difficult to sympathize with a young 
unmarried lady of fortune, who talks even more like a low trull than 
that pretty pair of sisters, daring Mrs, Frail and cautious Mrs, Fore- 
sight. Be it distinctly understood we do not mean the Angelica at the 
Gaiety. There, as Lady Teazle suffered from a plethora of virtue, 
Love for Love suffers from a plethora of innocence. Lusty sinners 
become fleshless ghosts. The very name of poor Mrs. Frail is con- 
sidered too indecorous to appear in a modern directory, and she 
becomes ‘‘ Mrs, Thrale.” Likewise she becomes a nonentity. Had 
she been called “ Mrs, Fail,” the change would have been less, and more 
to the purpose, 

Love for Love belongs to another day. Modern actors have been 
no more schooled to perform it than they have been trained to play 
the Birds of Aristophanes, and give full effect to the chorus. The 
wits of the Restoration were without morals, but they had manners—a 
sort of conventional stateliness, from which the veriest blackguardism, 
if accompanied by “ gentle blood,” derived somewhat of dignity. But 
neither on nor off the stage is this article to be found now. The works 
ot Congreve, like the works of Rabelais, are for literary men only, for 
serious students who deiight to behold the intellect of every age 
expressed in that age’s language, and who are no more attracted or 
repelled by indecencies than the anatomist is affected by the 
hideousness of the skeleton. But for the “ profanum vulgus” such 
works are too good or too bad—at all events unfit. 

Bowdlerism might do “ indifferent well” in the case of Shakspere, 
for our great poet, often course in his dialogue, was eminently pure in 
his fable, equally removed from the immorality of modern France and 
the non-morality of Carolingian England, But the removal of Con- 
greve’s wickedness is a surgical operation involving the death of 
the patient. To cut a man’s hair is one thing; to slice a hump off 
his back is another. 





In the London Musical World appears an article, entitled “ A com- 
munication to his friends, by Richard Wagner.” We solemnly warn 
Wagnerites not to send the pamphlet to us! We have heard his 
music, and so disqualified ourselves! And what, let us ask our honoured 
contemporary over the water—what has Wagner to do with the Musical 
World ?—New York Musical Bulletin. 


Breakrast.—Eprs’s Cocoa.—GRaTeruL aNd ComForTinG.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civis Service 
Garette remarks :— By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by @ careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.” Each 
packet is labelled: Jamzs Errs & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London, Also 
makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
The patrons of this establishment have no right to complain of 
want of variety in the entertainments offered during the winter 
season. Mr. Mapleson has ample resources at command and 
draws upon them liberally. ‘That the ever-popular Barbizre 
would be among the operas produced might have been counted 
on in advance ; but what drew special attention to this was the 
fact of its providing a new part for Mdlle. Marimon, who had 
been heard something too frequently in the Sonnambula and the 
Figlia. If Mdlle. Marimon’s Rosina will not add to her reputa- 
tion, it will assuredly take nothing away from it. Its principal 
merit lies in brilliancy of vocalization, which in several instances— 
especially ‘* Una voce poco fa,” with its animated sequel, and the 
duet with Figaro (‘‘ Dunque io son”’), both profusely embellished— 
astonishes perhaps even more than it satisfies a scrupulous taste. 
At the same time, whatever Mdile Marimon aims at is achieved 
in such a manner that her boldest and most original flights earn 
justification in the consummate ease with which they are 
executed. There is not much to admire in the polonaise which 
she introduces as the ‘ Lesson” (Act. IL). Anything more 
strangely out of place could scarcely be imagined ; but the lady’s 
spontaneous way of delivering it fully accounts for the unanimous 
applause and encore that follow. Mdlle. Marimon’s dramatic 
view of Rosina is by no means what we have been accustomed to, 
and, indeed, belongs to an order of lyric comedy with which the 
Barbiére di Siviglia has little in common, She must ‘tone 
down” materially before she can make her impersonation as 
acceptable in a general sense as is her singing. ‘The other partsin 
Rossini’s opera are more or less adequately sustained. If the 
voice of Signor Vizzani were sufficiently flexible to enable him to 
articulate the florid passages with a greater degree of fluency 
there would be little to criticise in his Almaviva—a character 
which he both looks well and acts naturally. Signor Borella, 
though not over humorous, presentsthe genuine traditional Bartolo ; 
and many a less bustling Figaro has been witnessed than Signor 
Caravoglia, whose liveliness, however, is more apparent in his 
acting than in his singing. Basilio, in the person of Signor Foli, 
who declaims ‘* La Calunnia’’ with excessive unction, makes the 
audience laugh, and thus answers every purpose. It is enough 
to name Mdlle, Bauermeister and Signor Rinaldini, as respectively 
Bertha and Fiorello. When given with tolerable efficiency the 
Barbiere never fails to please. Such music cannot grow old. 

The Barbitre was succeeded by Anna Bolena, latest of Mr. 
Mapleson’s revivals at Drury-lane. That Donizetti's first serious 
opera of large pretensions, after lying so many years in oblivion, 
was brought forward again with the object of providing a 
new character for Malle. ‘lietjens, no opera-goer need be informed ; 
and, in fact, if any artist now on the boards could possibly 
conjure up the past, with a striking portrayal of the unhappy 
Queen, as she appears through the medium of Donizetti's opera, 
it is unquestionably that gifted lady. ‘Time, however, has laid a 
heavy hand upon Anna solena, by the side of which Rossini’s 
Otello, though 15 years older, looks 380 years younger. Anna 
Bolena is not one of those works—take for example, the Barbicre 
di Siviglia—which an existence of half a century and more leaves 
without a wrinkle. It is manufactured music at the best, with 
little spontaneity, and still less originality—a pale reflex, in short, 
of Rossini, where Rossini was by no means strongest. But there 
18 no necessity for adding another word about this revival, which 
was fully described some three months ago—when Malle. ‘Tietjens 
played Anna; Signor Agnesi, Henry VIII.; Mdlle Sinico, om 
Seymour; Mdlle. Fernandez, Smeaton, the Page; and Signor 
Prudenza, Percy, At Covent-garden there are two changes in 
the cast—Madame Trebelli-Bettini being now the Smeaton, aud 
Mdlle. Colombo the Jane Seymour. As the former representa- 
tives were good, so are their actual substitutes ; and the perform- 
ance, if it created no very marked enthusiasm, was listened to 
with evident satisfaction, Mdlle. 'Tietjens in the second and by 
many degrees the best act was even finer and more impressive 
than we remember her to have been last midsummer, As before, 
her most striking effects were produced in the duet when Jane 
Seymour confesses herself to the Queen, and in the scene where 
after reproaching Anna about Percy, Henry arouses her indigna- 
tion by insinuating that Smeaton has also been looked upon with 
favour. Each of these, in its way a real exhibition of power, was 








thoroughly appreciated by the audience. Mdlle. Colombo, as 
Jane Seymour, was quite equal to her part of the duet; while in 
the great scene of recrimination Signor Agnesi shone both as 
actor and singer. The more we see and hear of this gentleman 
the more we are convinced that he isa fine actor, and that no 
born Frenchman, with the aid of assiduous study, ever more com- 
pletely mastered the Italian style of singing. Signor Prudenza, 
in the character of Percy, showed the same earnestness and intel- 
ligence which were remarked when he first played the part in 
London, ‘That the days of ‘* Vivi tu” are numbered, however, is 
clear beyond misapprehension. ‘The general performance of Anna 
Bolena at Covent-garden, under the direction of Signor Li Calsi, 
is good—if not quite so good as was that under Sir Michael Costa 
at Drury-lane. 

After a second appearance in La Traviata, which elicited no 
less kindly opinions than the first, Mdlle. Jeanne Devries 
attempted a far more arduous task—that of personating the 
heroine in Lucia di Lammermoor. We may say at once that, in 
spite of a very prevalent belief that she has much to learn 
before she can hope to be accepted as a Lucia of the first rank, 
the new soprano met with every sign of encouragement. Bearing 
in mind the higher qualifications demanded both from actress 
and singer in this new effort, all we need say is that what we 
found characteristic of the Violetta we also found characteristic 
of the Lucia. Mdlle. Devries has undeniable requisites, both 
personal and mental, for the part; but she has yet to acquire 
self-control. She occasionally acts so as to rob her delineation 
of its otherwise natural charm, and more frequently sings so as 
to imperil the truth of her intonation. Examples of both faults 
were noticeable in the scene of Lucia’s madness—the climax of 
which, moreover, was spoilt by Mdlle. Devries sinking into the 
arms of some cf the lookers-on, instead of rushing of the stage at 
the end of the “ scena,” as her recognised great predecessors have 
invariably done. Nevertheless, in this young lady Mr. Mapleson 
has obtained an agreeable and useful acquisition to his winter 
company. Many parts of her Lucia are all that could be desired, 
more particularly in the scene of the contract, in which the 
admirable concerted piece, “Chime frena,” wins the never failing 
encore, and in that thrilling situation where the unhappy Lucia 
falls senseless under the infliction of her lover's curse. It will 
suffice to add that the other characters in this very familiar opera 
are confided to Mdlle. Bauermeister (Alice), Signor Fancelli 
(Edgardo), Signor Mendioroz (Enrico), Signor Antonucci 
a Signor Casaboni (Normano), and Mr. Wilford 

forgan (Arturo). Another word about Zucia—and in the 
winter too !—would be superfluous. 

It will be enough to record, in as few sentences as possible, that 
dl Flauto Magico has been heard twice—the second time on 
Saturday night. It seems strange, but it can hardly be doubted, 
that Mozart’s fantastic opera—one of the ‘songs of the swan,” 
for Mozart was singing three orfour songs simultaneously just about 
the period of his death— is rivalling in popularity the Barbiére, the 
Sonnambula and even the Troratore ; is beginning, in fact, to assume 
the importance of Don Giovanni—time out of mind (happily) the 
most popular of popular operas, At all events, since its revival, 
years ago, under Mr. Mapleson’s direction, at the late Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, J/ Flauto is produced summer after summer, 
winter after winter, and invariably proves attractive. Amateurs 
and musicians will rejoice at this; for although the libretto of 
Schikaneder—with its genii, good and evil, its magic flute and 
enchanted bells, its dragons and Queens of Night, its mysteries 
of Isis and Osiris, mysterious enough to perplex lamblichus, its 
orators and priests of all denominations, its birdcatchers clad in 
coats of feathers, its ordeals of fire and water, its black slaves, 
armed men, pyramids, burning torches, subterranean places, old 
women turned into young, padlocks on the lips of story-tellers, 
and what not, down to the “orridv monte,” translated by the 
author of the English version into “ horrid mountain”—must be 
hopelessly unintelligible to the majority of ninety-nine audiences 
out of a hundred, there is an attraction in the music which can- 
not be solely attributed to its unceasing melody, One thing 
may be accepted as certain—Mozart himself understood, or 
thought he understood, this most singular of pieces, or he could 
not have set it as he did. More Orphean tunes were never 
imagined, nor more Orphean harmonies ; while, in the overture, 
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and elsewhere, the composer has indulged his love for the intri- 
cacies of art, and displayed his unlimited mastery of counterpoint 
in a manner unprecedented when he wrote, and which has had no 
parallel since. But we must not drift into a new essay upon J/ 
Flauto Magico. Nor will more than a paragraph be requisite 
to describe its performance. The Pamina of Malle. 
Tietjens is happily well-known. On the first occasion, being 
indisposed, she was compelled to omit some of her music ; but on 
the second she was herself again. Mdlle. Marimon is not yet at 
ease in the difficult music of the Queen of Night, although her 
exceptional voice allows her to sing the first air in the original 
key, the second (‘ Gli angui d’inferno”) being transposed, as by 
almost every other Astrifiammantesince Anna Zerr. On Saturday 
she was encored in the last and most trying of the two, as was 
Malle. Tietjens in the much admired duet (‘* Dove prende”) with 
Signor Mendioroz, who though not so diverting as Ronconi, or so 
musical as Mr. Santley, is an acceptable Papageno, and on both 
occasions was compelled to repeat the quaint air, ‘‘ Colomba, o tor- 
torella,” accompanied by the bells. In Mdlle. Colombo the new 
Papageno is matched with a very agreeable and piquant Papa- 
gena. The part of Tamino is not well suited to Signor Vizzani, 
who has yet to make himself acquainted with music which, to 
young Italian singers, must inevitably appear strange. Signor 
Foli is always an imposing Sarastro, and his fine bass voice 
enables him to impart peculiar effect to the airs, “‘ Possenti Numi” 
(with chorus), and “Que sdegno non s’accende,” the latter of 
which he sings best. About the minor personages it will suffice 
to say that they are in most instances carefully supported. ‘The 
music pleases more and more, even the concerted pieces being 
listened to with interest. And yet Die Zauberfléte was born some 
80 years ago, having been first played at Vienna in September, 
1791, less than three months before Mozart's death. 

Last, not least, Don Giovanni, on Monday night, brought the 
usual full house, and was heard with the usual interest. Signor 
Mendioroz was a more than respectable representative of the 
principal character, which he looks admirably well, and with the 
music of which he seems quite familiar. He was encored in the 
serenade, ‘‘ Deh vieni alla finestra,” and deserved, though he 
did not obtain, a similar compliment in the more trying ‘‘ Finche 
dal vino.” Signor Borella, a very ‘‘ demonstrative ” Leporello, 
was called after the famous air, ‘‘ Madamina il Catelogo,” which 
he declaimed with obstreperous vigour. Mdlle. Colombo’s Donna 
Elvira deserves praise chiefly on account of her clever and facile 
execution of the difficult air, ‘‘ Mi tradi quell’ alma ingrata ;” 
elsewhere she left something to desire. Signor Vizzani did his 
best as Don Ottavio ; and he also was summoned back after “ II 
mio tesoro.” Signor Zoboli, as Masetto, exhibited a humour all 
the more acceptable because of its unobtrusiveness ; and Signor Foli, 
commanding in appearance and sonorous in voice, gave as nearly 
as possible the traditional ideal of the Commendatore. As Zerlina 
Madlle. Jeanne Devries hardly came up to the expectations of her 
admirers. Indeed, the part is unsuited to her; and though she 
sang ‘* Batti batti”” and ‘* Vedrai carino” with a certain amount 
of expression, neither of these familiar airs, nor the duet with 
Don Giovanni, ‘“‘ La ci darem la mano,” made the ordinary im- 
pression. About the Donna Anna of Madlle. Tietjens we need 
say nothing ; it is accepted, and with justice, as the Donna Anna 
of our day. Madlle.'Tietjens was unanimously applauded after each 
of her great airs—* Or che sai l'indegno” and “Non mi dir.” The 
trio of Masks, “ Protegga il giusto Cielo” (Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. 
Colombo, and Signor Vizzani) was encored, as of old. ‘Ihe 
orchestra and chorus, under Signor Li Calsi’s direction, were 
generally effective ; and on the whole, for a “ winter season,” 
this performance of Don Giovanni was by no means to be despised. 

On ‘Tuesday, the Barbiere was repeated ; and on Thursday, the 
Figlia del Reggimento, The opera announced for to-night is the 
Huguenots. 


Corennacey.—An Italian operatic company, under the management 
of Signor Lorini, gave some performances lately, but they were soon 
discontinued, as the public did not manifest any great anxiety toattend 
them. Herr Steinitz, from Berlin, gave three concerts with his concert 
troup, but, if we except the last, the concerts failed as dismally as the 
Italian operatic performances to attract the public. Among the male 
members of the troupe are Herr Wilhelmj and Herr Raphael Joseffy.— 
At the Theatre Royal, Les Huguenots has been revived. ; 





NEW BOOKS ABOCT MUSIC. 


The following is from a general notice of current German 
literature which appeared in last weeks issue of the Saturday 
Review :— 

«* A cluster of musical publications demands attention. The most 
remarkable is a collection of the operatic libretti and critical essays of 
Richard Wagner.* The first volume, besides a fragment of autobio- 
graphy and sundry novelettes and polemical brochures of the com- 
poser’s Paris period, comprises the texts of two operas, Rienzi and The 
Flying Dutchman. The first, though sufficiently energetic, contains 
little that is individually characteristic ; the second, with all its reminis- 
cences of Der Freischiitz, is manifestly the work of a poet and a 
dramatist endowed with the finest perception of the analogies between 
emotion and its appropriate metrical expression. ‘I'he fugitive, though 
spirited and incisive, essays from the composer’s pen in this volume 
afford no adequate exposition of his musical theories; one feeling, how- 
ever, pervades even the slightest, and imparts unity to the whole 
intense patriotism, involving an impatience of all foreign models, and 
the resolution to create a strictly national, and, as it were, Gothic style 
of music. It is easy to perceive how powerfully the influence of works 
composed in this spirit must have been promoted by recent political 
events. The same feeling is traceable throughout the comparatively 
temperate criticisms of Dr. Naumann, whose notices of the chief 
German composers, always interesting and agreeably written, are 
chiefly remarkable as expressions of this spirit of determined national 
self-assertion. It cannot perhaps be said that Dr. Naumann goes too far, 
considering the unquestionable superiority of Germany in the depart- 
ment of art of which he treats, Yet the tendency is a dangerous one, 
and Germans, of all men, should remember that the greatest among 
their countrymen have been those most distinguished for their cosmo- 
politanism. C. H. Bitter’s Contributions to the History of Oratorio t is 
a work of a more strictly technical character. The larger portion is 
devoted to Handel, but the writer’s admiration for the great master 
scarcely amounts to enthusiasm. It also contains some interesting 
notices of comparatively neglected composers, such as Hasse and Graun., 
It is not brought down to the period of Spohr and Mendelssohn, The 
late Dr. Lindner’s J/istory of German Songs in the Lighteenth Century || 
contains full notices of the composers, with the music to eighty-three 
of their piecer. ‘Chis repertory of forgotten melody would probably 
well repay examination.” 


—— 


PHILHARMONIC THEATRE, 


Offenbach’s opéra bouffe, Genevidve de Brabant, is played at this 
theatre in a manner which, added to the attractions of piquant melodies, 
promises to result in a great and lasting success. The story of this 
work need not be told, as the intelligent reader will assume a greater or 
less degree of “ naughtiness ;” and it will suffice to say of the music that 
Offenbach has written nothing more characteristic, nothing more full of 
élan; while Mr. Farnie has commendably altered the words to suit the 
tunes. Of the songs, duets, and choruses, there are several that will attain 
popularity, most notably those of Mr. Rouse’s (the Duke) “Cup of 
Tea,” with an accompaniment of spoons and cups, the ‘‘ Cock-a-Doodle 
Chorus ” at the close of the first act, the duet of the gendarmes, “ Run 
him in,” which was thrice called for, so well was it rendered by Mr, 
Marshall and Mr. Bury, and Miss Dolaro’s (the Duchess) “ Kissing 
Song.” But neither story nor music is the chief attraction; Mr. Morton 
having put the opera on the stage ina fashion bound to excite the 
highest admiration, Scenery, dresses, and all appointments are perfect 
of their kind, and the coup d'ail presented is often very striking. Miss 
Soldene, as the pastrycook, Drogan, acts and sings vivaciously. Her 
songs are so well given that nearly all of them are re-demanded. Miss 
Dolaro makes a hit as Genevieve. Mr. Rouse, Mr, Rae, Mr. Lewins, 
Mr. Bury, and Mr. Marshall, are amusing in their respective characters, 
and, with Miss Vesey and Miss Cook, contribute to make the piece 
“90. The dances are given with remarkable vigour and success by 
Mdlles, Sara, Wilford, White, and Gerish. ‘hat Genevieve de Brabant 
will have a long run is tolerably certain. 


Stanor Gomez, a Mexican composer, has produced an opera, called JZ 
Guarany, which is being perforined at Milan quite successfully. 





* Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen. Von Richard Wagner. Bad. 1. 
Leipsie: Fritzsch. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Deutsche Tondichter, von Sebastian Bach bis auf die Gegenwart. 
Vortrige. Von Dr. Emil Naumann. Berlin: Oppenheim. London; Asher 
& Co. 

t Beitrége zur Geschichte des Oratoriums, 
Oppenheim. London: Asher & Co. 

\| Geschichte des deutschen Liedes im XVIII. Jahrhundert. Von E. 0. 
Lindner. Nachgelassenes Werk. Herausgegeben von L. Erk. Leipsic: 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel. London: Asher & Co. 


Von C. H. Bitter. Berlin: 
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THE PARERA ROSA TROUPE. 
(Extract from a Letter), 


Never, since the days of the Opera Company (Limited) at 
Covent Garden, has there been so grand or so complete an 
English opera company. It numbers about seventy-five persons, 
among the principals being some unknown in England. To 
begin with, there are two very fine tenor singers, one is Mr. Castle, 
and the other Mr. ‘Tom Karl—the former an English, and the 
latter an Irishman. Of Mr, Castle, I can only say that he has a 
spiritel voice and a very handsome appearance; of Tom Karl, that 
he is one of the best looking men I have seen for some time, with 

rhaps one of the most lovely voices I ever heard, and having 

een to Italy for the last six years, he knows pretty well how to 
sing. Then there isan American lady, a Mrs. Seguin, very hand- 
some, and possessing a voice and style that I can only compare to 
those of Trebelli-Bettini, This is saying a great deal, but such is 
the fact. There is also a bass singer, a Mr. 8. C. Campbell, 
who has a very fine voice. Madame Vanzini was at the 
opera in London, so I need not tell you anything about her. Of 
Miss Doria, one of the prime donne, I can only say that, with 
more experience, she will become a useful member of an opera 
company. Of Mr. Aynsley Cooke, I need not tell you anything. 
By the way, Mr. Cooke has played Beppo, in Fra Diavolo, on two 
occasions to Herr Wachtel’s “‘ Fra” with great success. 

——_)0——. 
REVIEWS. 

Mandel’s System of Music. [London: Boosey & Co.] 
Tue last (fifth) Part of this work has just been published, and fully 
justifies the favourable anticipations based upon the first four Parts, 
The author proves not only that he is a master of the art he teaches, 
but that he possesses the rare—because difficult—gift of imparting 
to others, what he himself knows. Just as, in the West Indies, the 
sea, according to credible eve-witnesses, is so pellucid that the 
smallest objects lying at the bottom are visible to persons on the 


surface, so the nicest points and most delicate distinctions, when viewed. 


through the clear style of Mr. Mandel, cannot fail to be at once ap- 
parent to the mind of any student gifted with the most ordinary ability. 
Neither time nor space allow us to go into a detailed account of the 
System on the present occasion, but we shall return to it at some future 
a. We must now content ourselves with observing that Mr. 
andel has rendered a real boon to the aspiring students, destined to 
become the future bandmasters and bandsmen of the British army, 
and that he is fully entitled to say with Montaigne, “ Cest icy un livre 
de bonne foi, lecteur, 
The Cottager to her Infant. Song. Words from Wordsworth. Music by 
Mrs. Vavasour Hammonp. [Leeds: Archibald Ramsden}. 
Cuarmina words set to the simplest possible music, There is really 
= to criticise in the song. Key, B flat minor; highest note, E 
at, 
Strike the Harp once more, Ballad. Written by Atrrep W. Coxg, 
Esq. Composed by Rrcnarp Limrvs, M.R A. [W. Morley]. 
Tue harp business has been pretty much overdone, and when the 
familiar minstrel wakes his strings afresh, we are disposed to listen in 
rather critical mood. However, there is little to find fault with in Mr. 
Limpus’s song. ‘I'rue, it boasts no originality, either of theme or ac- 
companiment, but familiar materials are turned out of hand in work- 
manlike style, and the result is an agreeable thing worth notice during 
the approaching season. Key, F major; highest note, F. 
Come to me, Gentle Sleep. Song. Written by Frticta Humans. Com- 
posed by Frank D'Arquen. [London: Wood & Co.] 
Tuts invitation to sleep is allied, appropriately enough, with a gentle, 
rocking rhythm, and with pleasing, agreeable music. The song is 
among the best that have recently come under our notice. Key, F 
major; highest note, F. 
Nellie of the Vale, Written and composed by C. Bernarp. [London: 
Andrew Nimmo. ] 
Tus is a Christy Minstrel song, with chorus, after the accepted fashion. 
It contains the average number of familiar phrases, and an accompani- 
ment of the most obvious kind. Key, F major; highest note, F. 
Michael Bray, Ballad. Composed by Elizabeth Philp. [London: 
Chappell and Co.] 
Tuis is a song of the “ Village Blacksmith” type, suggested, one might 
fancy, by a recent novel wherein a smith is made to set up his bellows 
Inachurch, Michael Bray is an armourer, who works amid the ruins 
ofa monastery, and there meets his death by the downfall of the old 
walls, The music is descriptive, and not without power. Key, A 
minor ; highest note, E. 





O that I knew where I might find him. Sacred Song. Words from Huly 

Writ. Music by Ropert Reynoups. [Bristol: A, Dimoline.] ° 
Apart from two or three points of little consequence about which tastes 
may differ, this song is a very good example of its class. ‘The composer 
is evidently a man who thinks clearly and expresses himself to match. 
Hence his happy treatment of the ditferent sections of the text, and the 
unaffectedly appropriate music he has written. Mr. Reynolds trusts 
chiefly (and wisely), to the power of his melody, being content with a 
simple accompaniment which never obtrudesitselfupon thetheme. In 
sacred songs of this character such a course is absolutely necessary to 
success. The key is F major; highest note, F. 


The World of Waters ts our IIome. Song. Written by ALLAN CuNNING- 

HAM. Music by W. F. Bexnerr, [Ransford & Son.] 
In the words of this song the fiction that sailors rather prefer a tempest 
than otherwise is again assumed as fact, Jack being made to declare, in 
boisterous phrase, his love for ‘a snoring breeze, and white waves 
heaving high.” We suppose this seems probable enough—on land—or 
poets would not so often embody the idea in verse. Mr. Bennett's music 
is bold and vigorous, well marked as to rhythm, and adapted for a 
rattling chorus on the words “ And merry men are we.” Key, G 
major; highest note, E natural, 


Mendzlssohn’s Concerto (Op. 64). Paraphrase for the pianoforte by SypNEY 
Smirn, [London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

We do not know that much is gained by garbled versions of classical 
works. The knowledge they impart is at best imperfect and misleading 
so that we cannot conscientiously advise amateurs to acquaint them- 
selves with Mendelssohn's concerto through the means here afforded. 
In fairness, however, it should be said that Mr. Smith has done his 
work very skilfully, and with more fidelity than is usually shown in 
like cases. 


Il Barbiere di Seviglia. Fantaisie Brillante sur l’opera de Rossini, pour 
piano par Sypvey Smitu. [London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

To lovers of transcriptions the association of Mr, Smith with Rossini’s 

opera will be irresistible, and we need do no more than direct their atten- 

tion to it, Mr, Smith has chosen his themes happily, and treated them 

in his usual effective style. 


Ou voulez-vous aller. Barcarolle de Gounop. Transcrite pour piano par 
Sypyey Smiru. [London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

M. Govunon’s pretty and well-known melody is here treated with 

much fancy, and in a thoroughly congenial spirit. The transcription 

is one of comparative easinesss, and will, undoubtedly, become popular. 


The Spirit of the Past. Song by Fuzazeru Purr. [London: Weekes 
& Co. 


Miss Emtty Bonn is the writer of the verses—after Longfellow—which 
Miss Philp has here set to music ofa simple character. Four crotchets 
in a bar, having accompaniment to match, run all through the piece 
with undeviating regularity. Yet, plain and unassuming as is the 
music, it is marked by the just expression of which Miss Philp long 
ago proved she knew the secret. Eey, F major: highest note, E 
natural. 


Alone, Serenade. Written by J. Russell Lowell. Music by Elizabeth Philp. 
{R. E. Mills and Sons.] 

WE have here another of Miss Philp’s simple melodies, accompanied 

by arpeggios extending over two or three octaves ;—a plain stone in 

brilliant setting. Key, F major; highest note, D. 


Bird in the Sunshine. Song. Written by J. P. Douglas. Composed by 
Elizabeth Philp. [London: Chappell and Co.] 

A cHEERFuL and pleasing address to one of our “ feathered friends” is 

appropriately wedded to lightsome music. The result is an agreeable 

song. Key, G. major; highest note, F sharp. 


L’ Etoile du Mer. Morceau for the pianoforte. Composed by Marta AscuER: 
[London : Weippert & Co.] 

Tuts piece, which might just as appropriately be called by any other 

name, is of a very familiar and conventional kind. Arpeggios and 

scales have a prominent place in it, and for teaching purposes the work 

will, no doubt, prove useful. 


At the Spring. Song. Words from Cassell’s Magazine. Music by ARTHUR 
W. Nicorson. [London: J. Williams. ] 

A pretty little love story is told in the words of this song, beginning 
sadly and ending happily, as all stories should. The music is of far 
more than average merit. It is correctly written, piquant, suitable, 
and effective—merits of no mean order—as those would most readily 
acknowledge who best know what volumes of neutral-tinted com- 
position issues from the musical press in our time. Key, f° mejor, 
highest note, F. ; 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





FOURTEENTH SEASON, 1871-2. 
Dreecror—Mr. 8S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 27, 1871. 


Programme. 


PART I. 

QUINTET, in A major, for Clarionet, two violins, viola, and _violon- 
cello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. Lazarvs, L, Ries, ZERBINI, 
and Pratt ... Pa ons re wae ie we Dforart. 

SONG, “Father, whose blessing we entreat.” (St. Cecilia)—Miss ‘ 
Enriquez... - <a Son ave ose . Benedict, 

FANTASIA, SONATA in G major, Op. 78, for pianoforte alone— 

Madame ArabeLia GopparD... ove ove ove a» Schubert, 
PART II. 

SONATA, in F major (No. 9 of Halle's edition), for pianoforte and 

violin—Madame ARABELLA GoppaRp and Mdme. Normax-Nerupa, Afozart, 
“ A 

SONGS, ies? \ —Miss ENRIQUEZ « ove we. Schubert. 

QUARTET, in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame Norman- Nerupa, MM. L. Ries, Zexsint, 
and Piart: ... os ae en on ove .. Haydn, 

Conductor ... ove «. Sim JULES BENEDICT. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 25, 1871. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


PROGRAMME, 
QUARTET, in C major, for two violins, viola, and violoncello— 
Madame Norman-Nervpa, MM. L. Ries, Zerpist, and Piatt ... Sfozart. 
SONG, “ The Wanderer "——Herr StockHausEN + Schubert. 





forte alone—Madame ARABELLA GODDARD ... «. Beethoven, 
SONGS, {.Dovation” ters 6 a —Herr Srocknausen ... Schumann, 
TRIO, in D minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Madéame 


SONATA, in A flat, Op. 26 (with the “ Funeral March") for Piano- 


AgiBELLA Gopparp, Madame Norman-Nerupa, and Signor Piattr Mendelssohn. 


Conductor ... ..  «. Siz JULES BENEDICT. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS 
PROGRAMME OF THIS DAY. 


NINTH SATURDAY CONCERT, November 25th, 1871. 


OVERTUE, “ The May Queen” ... ove on «. Sterndale Bennett, 
ARIA, ** Madamina" (Don Giovanni)—Signor Boreuta ... Afozart, 
CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in D minor—Mr. 
Cuartes Hate ae =e ose ese we Mendelssohn, 
« CAVATINA, “ Ah! fors’ & lui” ( 7raviata)—Mdlle Jeanng 
Devrins ove 200 ooo ove ove ooo Verdi, 
. SYMPHONY, “ Jupiter” aa oe ove oe Mozart, 
e ARIA, “Dalla sua pace” (Don Giovanni)—Signor Vizzant... Dfozart, 
- PIANOFORTE SOLO, Caprice on Schubert's “La Truite "— 
Mr. Caries Hate ... ove eee aoe «» Heller, 
DUET, “ Sulla Tomba" (Lucia)—Malle. Jeanne Devatgs and 
Signor Vizzant oe one ses om we Donizetti. 
. OVERTURE, “ Ruy Blas” oon ove ove eo Mendelssohn, 
Conductor... ove oe Mr. A. MANNS, 
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NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


— Che Musical Worl, 
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THE PEDAL PIANOFORTE. 
E hear a good deal about the “coming man,” who is 
to do wonders when he comes; and we often make 
sport of him, after the fashion of an unphilosophic world. 





But the idea he embodies is one of those facts which are the 
theme of mockery, because only half understood. The 
“coming man” is a great institution. In all branches of 
science and art, of philosophy and religion, the world has 
had to wait for him. Not a few try to anticipate his 
appearance, and to obviate its necessity ; but the failure in 
every case is complete. In the fulness of time he comes, 
and does his fore-ordained work with the ease of a natural 
power. This rule holds good in all degrees of importance, 
from the discovery of the solar spectrum to matches which 
ignite “only on the box,” and it has just been illustrated in 
connexion with the pedal pianoforte. For a pianoforte with 
pedals which should be as playable as the keys the musical 
world has long waited, and many have been the efforts to 
produce the desired thing. “J. $. Bach,” says an authority, 
“had in his possession a Cembalo con Pedale, and wrote 
for it several admirable compositions, among which may be 
cited the Passacaille in C minor. He frequently played on 
it, and a critic of the period made the observation that 
‘organ compositions in quick time, and with a marked 
rhythm, were more effective on the Cembalo con Pedale 
than on the organ,’ the latter instrument being in fact less 
adapted for rapid execution, and quite incapable of render- 
ing, by the finger alone, the different varieties of tone 
resulting from the degree of force with which the keys are 
attached. Since the time of J. 8S. Bach many great masters 
have had their instruments—here a Clavecin, there a Forte 
Piano—fitted with a row of pedals more or less perfect (con- 
siderably less than more). Schumann composed, under the 
title of Studies in the Form of Canon and Sketches, many 
charming pieces for the Pedal-Fligel or Pedalier Grand 
Pianoforte.” What these masters did in their search for a 
perfect thing, “if haply they might find it,” has been 
done by many who were not or are not masters at all. 
Organists everywhere, for instance, have extemporized 
pedals to serve their home practice; and every sort of 
contrivance has been resorted to with the view of supplying 
a manifest deficiency. But the success attained has never 
exceeded that due to a mere makeshift, and never conferred 
upon the pedal pianoforte a recognized place among musical 
instruments. Often and often observant people have won- 
dered that so decided an improvement engaged but casual 
attention, or was given over to the futile efforts of amateur 
mechanicians. But the musical world waited for the 
“coming man;” and at length he has come in the form 
best calculated to inspire confidence and to win respect—in 
the form, that is to say, of Messrs. Broadwood & Sons. 

The “ Pedalier Grand Pianoforte ” of our world-renowned 
English firm, was put to public test on Thursday week in 
the Hanover Square Rooms, M. Delaborde being the ex- 
perimenter. What this gentleman played, and how he 
played it, are matters which need not here be discussed. We 
are only concerned to state that the new instrument proved 
a complete success. The exigencies of such a result were met 
in a manner wholly satisfactory ; the pedal action being as 
prompt as could be desired, while every gradation of tone 
was produced by the experienced foot as readily as, on the 
manual, by the experienced finger. In a word, the riddle has 
been solved. The pedal pianoforte is a fact; and, if these 
were Grecian times, the head of the house of Broadwood 
might exclaim “ Eureka,” and sacrifice unnumbered beeves. 

How the satisfaction of a long-felt want will influence the 
department of music with which it has to do we need not 
describe at length. ‘‘ The instrument,” says the authority 
already quoted, “has its individuality. It will not only 
familiarize the public with a great number of old master- 
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pieces, but will tend to the creation of a class of music, 
large in design, and noble in effect. It differs from 
the piano and the organ, while in some respects resembling 
both, yet trenching on the peculiar functions of neither. It 
has its own musical literature ; it will incite to the compo- 
sition of works of strict figuration, severe in style, clear in 
rhythm, and rich in counterpoint ; and since its improvement, 
following that of the mechanism of the piano, it has become 
capable of producing every gradation of power from pp. to 
ff, and all the modifications of tone due to a refined and well- 
trained touch.” This is true, and we may now look for an ex- 
tension of the pianoforte repertory hitherto existing only in 
imagination, or in a lame and unsatisfactory form. That the 
“three stave” works of Bach and his successors will quickly 
find their way to home-use is hardly to be expected, looking 
at the necessary cost of the new instrument, but there exists 
no reason why in time, every piano should not have its 
pedalier. Meanwhile, we may be sure that Messrs. Broad- 
wood’s latest triumph will at once reach the concert platform, 
and open up to concert audiences a store of music hitherto 
confined to the programmes of organ recitals. At this 
moment, the full result of the success attained can 
hardly be measured. But while awaiting its development, 
we may honour the enterprising house which, during so 
many years, has sustained the pre-eminence of the English 


pianoforte. 
nn 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


AN appeal is made to the public on behalf of the family of Mr. 
Mark Lemon. Through no fault of his the late editor of Punch 
left his widow and daughters unprovided for, and subscriptions 
are asked to place them above want. Such an appeal should not 
remain unanswered. Were we to rest our plea on gratitude for 
the influence exercised during so many years by the journal in 
which appeared ‘‘The Song of the Shirt,” it would be easy to 
make out a case. But no argument is needed to show that the 
widow and daughters of a man whose business in life was to 
disseminate good humour among his fellow-creatures, should not 
be allowed to feel the misery of destitution. We need do no 
more than draw attention to the fact that the appeal is made, 
and that subscriptions will be received by the London and County 
Bank and its branches. 


Most of the Parisian critics have been very hard upon Mrs. 
Weldon, and M. Jouvin, of the Figaro, has not been deterred 
from making unkind remarks by the visitation he received at the 
hand of Mdlle. Julia Hisson. However, our country-woman 
was doubtless consoled for the observations of M. de Villemes- 
sant’s son-in-law, on reading the Débats of this morning. We 
had a rare specimen of M. Reyer’s justice a few weeks ago, when 
he condemned his own opera (Erostrate), and we may take it for 
granted that he has written fairly on the subject of (Gallia), 
putting aside altogether la tache originelle of Mrs. Weldon being 
an Englishwoman. M. Reyer says :— 


“Let us laugh at the English as musicians, let us laugh at them because they 
x0 to a concert armed with a huge opera-glass and a small roll of music; 
they have Exeter Hall and Albert Hall, and it was there that the new work of 
M. Gounod was magnificently executed by 1,300 performers in presence of 
10,000 persons. . . . Most of the critics have occupied themselves with 
Miss Weldon’s beauty rather than her talent. I am going to attempt the 
contrary. First of all, Miss Weldon has a talent which is very rare at present ; 
she respects the music she interprets, and occupies herself with the intentions 
of the composer, paying little heed to her virtuosité. M. Gounod wrote the 
réle of Pauline in Polyeucte for her, andit was sufficient to see Miss 
Weldon in her antique drapery—in her simple and touching attitude as a 
daughter of Sion weeping over the ruins of the Temple—to understand that 
she is more suited for tragedy than for drama. It is with her talent as with 
her person. . She has made no effort to aggrandize the proportions 
of her role, and, suitably impressed by its sonority and its measured psalmodies, 
she refrained from disturbing the austerity and grandeur of the subject by 
useless bursts of passion, The composer should express his satisfaction though 


the public did not appear to appreciate Miss Weldon’s rendering. It made a 
great impression on me, for it is long since, either in or out of the theatre, I 
have heard anything sung in so sober, so elegant, and at the same time so 
majestic a fashion. ” 


Much more M. Reyer says of Mrs, Weldon ; “ the crystal purity ” 
of her notes, &c. 





As most of our readers are aware, Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin 
was successfully produced, on the 2nd inst., at the Teatro Comunale of 
Bologna. The following additional particulars may not be uninter= 
esting, even to anti- Wagnerites, though they may not possess for them 
the charm they must possess for Herr Wagner’s own followers. 
The applause in the first and in the third act was very great. The 
applause in the second act was very small. The two preludes had to be 
repeated. At the fall of the curtain, Signor Mariani, the conductor, 
Signor Moreschi, the chorus master, and the principal artists were called 
on four times. It is expected that Herr R. Wagner will himself attend 
one of the performances of his work before the conclusion of the 
season.—The King of Bavaria, notwithstanding all the talk, has not yet 
put in an appearance. 





We have met with many odd specimens of musical criticism, 
but none odder than the following, which we take from a journal, 
published *‘ down Illinois way ” :— 

“Miss Annie Louise Cary, the attendant to Miss Nilsson, and Signor 
Verger, opened the ball. Bosoni at the piano. On account of the extreme 
ugliness of Verger, he failed to get the sympathy of the audience. Miss Cary 
caught it at once. Nearly all the singing was in a foreign language. The 
renowned Brognoli sang next—a very fat man with a very ‘tenor’ voice. 
Vicuxtemps, (Vo-tawm) the fiddler, came next, and then Miss Nilsson. Her 
singing did not seem so much singing as, like the fiddling, to show off the 
voice. She is certainly a very sweet and good woman, and enlisted the 
audience to enthusiasm. She «sang ‘ Sweet Home’ very well indeed. ‘ Way 
down upon the Swanee River’ was evidently beneath her genius. Miss’ Cary’s 
“ Kathleen Mayvourneen” was very good, Brignoli evidently felt disappointed. in 
his reception, not being so enthusiastically received as he desired. Altogether 
it was a very interesting concert, ‘and it may be for years, and it may be-for 
ever ’ till we see another such.” 


— Sn 


PROVINCIAL. 


“Tne Portsmouth Choral Society ”’—writes a correspondent— 
“gave its first concert for the season in the Portland Hall, 
Southsea, on Monday week, under the able direction of Mr, J. 
Winterbottom. A better programme could hardly have been 
looked for than that provided; nor would it have been easy to find 
better soloists than Miss Sofia Vinta, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. Mendelssohn’s beautiful psalm, ‘Hear my Prayer,’ 
was first sung, solo by Miss Vinta; after which camea short general 
selection, and Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen. The success of 
the concert was very great, and we may heartily congratulate Mr. 
Winterbottom upon the high standing of the society he conducts with 
so much skill.” 


Patner.—A correspondent writes :— 

“On Monday, the Young Men’s Institute was crowded by an appre- 
ciative audience to hear the Misses Cecil, Barnett and Roberts ; Messrs, 
Payne, Pennington, and C J. Bishenden, go through an attractive 
programme. Among the most successful pieces was ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ 
sung by Mr. Bishenden in such a style as to win an encore. Miss 
Cecil joined Mr. Bishenden in ‘La ci darem,’ also encored. Miss 
Barnett elicited much praise, and Messrs. Pennington and Payne gave 
equal pleasure. The pianists were the Misses Roberts.” 


Acram.—An original Croatian opera: Zjubavi Zioba, music. by 
Vatroslav Lisinski, words by Demeter, has been produced with marked 
success, ‘The composer died in 1754. 

Hanover.—The resumption of the Subscription Concerts, so long 
interrupted, is a source of deep satisfaction to all who like music—and 
there are not a few such—in this old town and ex-regal residence. In 
the way of orchestral works, the programme of the first concert con- 
tained an overture to Sakuntala, by Herr C. Goldmark, and Beethoven’s 
Sinfonia Eroica; the former in Part I. and the latter in Part I1.; the 
directors would never have been so cruel as to place the two pieces 
together. Mdlle. Emma Brandes, a fair pianist from Schwerin, pliyed 
the A minor Concerto by Schumann; a “ Presto,” by Scarlatti; an 
« Arabeske,” by Schumann ; and a “ Rondo,” by Weber. The vocalist 
was Dr. Gunz, who sang a set of songs entitled: Liebes -Just und -Leid, 





by Herr Zoptt. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

On November 16th, the first of the second series of “ Parochial Con- 
certs and Readings,” in connection with the parish of St. Mark’s, 
Marylebone, took place at the “Eyre Arms” Assembly Rooms, under 
the presidency of the Rev. R. Duckworth, Vicar. The large oom 
was filled to overflowing with an interested and enthusiastic audience, 
rich and poor meeting together to enjoy a common pleasure. The 
chief feature of the entertainment was the performance, for the first 
time in public, of a cantata for female voices, with accompaniment for 
the pianoforte, entitled Z'he Cloud with a silver lining, composed by 
Miss Francesca J. Ferrari, one of the daughters of the late Signor 
Ferrari. The cantata is thoughtful, varied, and effective ; not difficult, 
and of moderate length. Ifit is published, as we hope it will be, we 
venture to prophesy that it will soon become very popular. The chorus 
principally consisted of the choir of St. Mark’s church, and they sang with 
great spirit and finish, showing that they had carefully rehearsed their 
parts. Two of the choruses were encored, the last twice ; and it was 
almost impossible to resist a third demand. The solos were sung 
by Miss Sophie Ferrari, the composer’s sister, and Miss Johnson, who 
did them full justice, The lovely unaccompanied trio, “ Rest, mortal 
rest,” the gem of the work, was beautifully given by Miss Ferrari, Mrs, 
Sicklemore, and Miss Johnson, and in common phrase “ brought down 
the house,” a similar effect also following the stirring duet, ‘‘ Who is 
this ?” sung by Miss Ferrari and Mrs. Sicklemore (both being encored). 
The composer herself ably accompanied her work, being assisted in the 
overture, arranged for four hands, by Mrs. Troutbeck. The Rev. J. 
Troutbeck, Minor Canon of Westminster, was conductor. ‘I'he rest 
of the programme consisted of a miscellaneous selection and one read- 
ing. We were glad to be present at so successful a meeting, which 
cannot fail to have realized the object for which it was set on foot. 


Mr. Van Noorben varied his entertainment this year in St. George’s 
Hall by a performance of Mallandaine’s Haunted Mill, and introduced, as 
Nelly Wilton, his pupil, Miss Claremont, whose singing andacting were 
received with much satisfaction. The operetta was followed by a 
miscellaneous selection of music. The Chevalier de Kontski, who 
played his Reveil du Lion, was enthusiastically encored, and had to 
repeat his performance. Mdlle. Corneille D’Anka was successful in 
the valse aria, “ Vinciguerra,”’ from Bottesini’s opera, and ina new song 
by Mr. Van Noorden, entitled, “ Keep sunshine ever in thine heart.” 
Both were repeated. Mr. D. Wood gave a spirited rendering of 
Prince Poniatowski’s Yeoman’s Wedding. Miss Chatfield sang another 
song by Mr. Van Noorden, and several well-known arias were contributed 
by the other vocalists. The entertainment was highly successful. 

Ar Mr. Aguilar’s performance of pianoforte music, the following was 
the programme of November 16th :— 

“Sonata in C minor, Mozart ; Ophelia (Romance), Aguilar; Tarentelle, Miss 
Mina Bourchier (pupil of Mr. Aguilar), Thalberg; Warum, Arabeske, Schumann; 
Sonata, Op. 26, Beethoven ; Lieder ohne Worte, Mendelssohn; Fantasia on 
an air from Fra Diavolo, Aguilar; Romanza, Miss Mina Bourchier, Aguilar ; 
Nocturne in F. Sharp, Chopin ; March of the 99th, Aguilar.” 

A coxcerr of vocal and instrumental music, chiefly performed by 
amateurs, took place in the School Rooms, North End, Finchley, in 
aid of the funds of the day schools, on Monday evening last. Miss Rose 
Braham, Mr. E. A. Tietkens, and Miss Sagrini, carried off the honours 
of the evening. Mr. Tietkens was encored in songs by Richards and 
Blumenthal. Miss Rose Braham received the same compliment after 
** Nobil Donna.” Miss Sagrini’s fantasias on the pianoforte were the 
themes of universal admiration. 


ce 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
“THE PEDALIER GRAND PIANOFORTE. ” 

The Standard says of Messrs, Broadwood’s new pedal pianoferte:— 

‘The performances lately given on this instrument by M. Delaborde are 
opening the eyes of connoiseurs to the advantages accruing from the use of 
pedals in connection with the pianoforte. The clumsy application of the organ 
mechanism has induced Messrs. Broadwood to overcome the mechanical diffi- 
culties in connecting the keys of the pianoforte with a set of pedals, and 
they have brought their labours to so good a result, that there is no reason why 
the pedalier grand piancforte should not supersede its progenitor, and 
serve the purpove intended by Bach. Messrs. Broadwood and Sons’ new 
instruments differ in appearance in no way from their concert grands except in 
height and being supplied with a pedalier. But what is of greater consequence, 
the quality and tone are fully maintained, so that there is nothing to be 
excluded in recounting the advantages which the pedalier offers. With the 
pedalicr a wide scope is given to pianists to introduce into the concert room 
a cuss of compositions hitherto confined to organists—viz., the triple staff 
compositions ot Bach, Mendelssohn, and some few other composers—works of 
Immense interest, but which bave had no chance of becoming popular, as they 
could only be heard on the organ at exceptional times.” : 





The opinion of the Sunday Times is thus expressed :— 

‘* Messrs. Broadwood and Sons have taken up the cause of the pianoforte 
with pedals, which fact is equal to an assurance that the instrument so long 
dreamed of will now have a fair chance. The idea of turning a pianist’s feet 
to account is as old as Bach, who possessed and wrote for a pedal instrument. 
Since his time many others have adapted ordinary pianofortes to pedal purposes 
by means of more or less clumsy contrivances, and often has the wish been 
uttered that manufacturers would take the thing seriously in hand. Always 
first, our great English firm have now done so, and the result was shown in the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Thursday evening. The Pedalier Grand Pianoforte 
differs from an ordinary instrument only in being of greater height, and having 
affixed a pedalier, ranging from AAA to the tenor F, and acting upon the 
same hammers as the manual. This addition, it should be observed, is quite 
supplementary, and need not be used, the instrument being perfect without it. 
But, by its use, a wide range of compositions is brought within the pianoforte 
repertory, the capacity of the instrument is almost indefinitely increased, and 
its effects strengthened in proportion. The exhibitor was M. Delaborde, who 
played a selection of music written for such an instrument by Bach, Schumann 
and Alkan, and demonstrated cleariy enough that Messrs. Broadwood and Sons 
have conferred a boon upon the mnsical world by their enterprise. It can 
hardly be needful to say that the tone of the pedal piano is magnificent. 
For this the name of Broadwood is a sufficient guarantee. ” 

The Globe critic thus notices the instrument :— 

‘The ‘Concert Pedalier Grand Pianoforte, ’ is, beyond all comparison, the 
most perfect instrument of its class yet made. So perfect, indeed, is its action 
and so satisfactory its effect—that it is difficult to see in what respect it is 
capable of improvement. ‘The failure in every attempt which has as yet come 
under our notice to bring pianoforte strings under the influence of the feet has 
resulted from the sluggishness of the action connecting the one with the other 
Messrs. Broadwood have entirely overcome this difficulty. It is hardly. 
possible to touch one of the pedal keys of their instrament without bringing 
the hammer connected with it into audible contact with the string; and, toa 
practised foot, every gradation of intensity is as accessible on their 
pedal board as it is to a _ practised hand on a_ well-adjusted 
key-board. How far the cost of ‘Pedalier Pianofortes’ may impede their 
general accessibility for a time we are unprepared to say, but that their intro- 
duction to the public concert-room must open out a field all but new to the 
exercise of invention in pianoforte music, we regard as certain. It is interesting 
to find the great ‘house,’ which has done so much for the pianoforte of the 
past and present, leading the way to the introduction of what may prove to be 
the pianoforte of the future: But, as old Andrew Marvel has it— 


‘ The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. ’”’ 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


In its notice of the first concert of the season, after quoting the pro- 
gramme, the Sunday Times goes on to say :— 

‘*To a genuine amateur of classical music this selection was irresistible, 
each work being a thing of mark long ago stamped with the approval of 
cultivated tastes. Moreover, each—the variations in C minor excepted—is an 
old favourite with the Monday Popular audience, who by no means subscribe 
to the proverb that ‘familisrity breeds contempt.’ Familiarity in their case 
does just the reverse, and hence the absorbed interest with which Schubert's 
lovely quartet, the genial and pleasant sonata of Dussek, and the magnificent 
Mendelssohnian trio were heard from first to last. Much, of course, was due 
to a performance which equally of course, was good ; for when are there bad 
performances at these concerts? The quartet could not easily have had» 
better rendering than that given it by Madame Norman-Néruda, MM. Ries, 
Zerbini, and Piatti, who entered thoroughly into their work, and played 
with a refinement and skill altogether beyond criticism. In Dussek’s 
sonata—may the composer's name appear oftener than of late !—Mesdames 
Néruda and Goddard made a remarkable ‘hit.’ Playing thoronghout 
admirably, they gave the finale with so much delicate expression of its beauties 
that an encore was demanded as by one voice. How, after these accomplished 
ladies had been joined by Signor Piatti, the three performed Mendelssohn's 
work, the reader can conceive. Beethoven's variations are rarely heard, for 
reasons which a glance at them makes evident ; and this fact may have induced 
Madame Goddard to take them up. Difficult works can always find in her a 
champion ready to vindicate their merits. On this occasion Beethoven, in one 
of his most imaginative humours, was interpreted with a fidelity which, 
no matter how regarded, seemed extraordinary. Madame Goddard is the 
interpreter of Beethoven, because she humbiy dev.-tes to him her great powers, 
and never obtrudes her own individuality between the composer and the public. 
Her success on Monday night was very great and wholly deserved. ‘The 
vocalist was Mr. Sims Reeves, who appears of late to have regained all that he 
had ever lost—which was not much—of his voice and energy. At any rate, he 
never sang better, and never made a deeper impression by means more 
legitimate. The audience would gladly have made him repeat all he did, and 
were fortunate enough to have substituted for an encore of ‘The Requital, ’ 
Balfe’s ‘Come into the garden, Maud.’ Sir Julius Benedict conducted in his 
usual masterly way.’ 
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THE PAREPA-ROSA OPERA TROUPE. 


The Philadelphia Press of Thursday, November 2, contains the 
subjoined article :— 

«To Madame Parepa-Rosa is duea great debt of gratitude from the music 
lovers of America. With one of the grandest and purest soprano voices 
ever bestowed upon woman, and having attained to acomplete mastery- 
of her art, she has consented, while yet in her youth and the freshness 
of her splendid powers, to remain with us year after year, and devote 
herself wholly to the exemplification and advancement of high musical 
art in this country. Not only has she brought the English opera to a 
degree of perfection among us never known before, but she has organized 
a company of such remarkable strength and superior excellence, in every 
respect, that its performances of several great and difficult operas are 
comparable with, if not really more satisfactory (as maby assert), 
than the finest previous rendition of them. It certainly may well be 
doubted if any company which has ever appeared in Philadelphia con- 
tained four such richly-endowed and highly -cultured prime donne 
as Parepa-Rosa, Zelda Seguin, Jenny Van Zandt, and Clara Doria, 
together with two such delightful tenors as Messrs, Castle and ‘l’om 
Karl, and so acceptable a contingent of basses. But not content with 
assembling this brilliant array of principals, Madame Rosa has provided 
a strong and well-trained chorus, with new and beautiful costuines, and 
a much better orchestra than we are usually suffered to hear—or suffer 
in hearing—at the Academy. 

“It would be singular if opera produced by so admirable a company, 
and with such efficient auxiliaries, were not liberally patronised in this 
great centre of wealth, culture and refinement. And with a few 
exceptions, the houses have been large ard appreciative, even to demon- 
strativeness. On the nights when Lucrezia Borgia and Don Giovanni 
were presented the Academy was crowded with brilliant audiences, and 
on each of the Parepa nights, great audiences have been in attendance. 
The opera season thus auspiciously opened promises to be in many 
respects extraordinary. January brings us the famous German tenor, 
Wachtel, who appears at our Academy of Music in German opera. He 
has been creating a perfect furore at the Stadt Theatre, New York. 
Crowds of people are still turned away almost nightly. The Rosas are 
managing this German company as well as the one now singing here. 
Wachtel will give four performances here in all, including one 
matinée, 

“The present season of English opera terminates on Saturday night 
with a repetition of the splendid performance of Don Giovanni, which 
delighted such an immense audience on Monday evening last. The 
Marriage of Figaro is announced for Friday evening. To-night 
Madame Parepa Rosa will repeat the finest performance, both musically 
and dramatically, she has yet given in Philadelphia—that of Lucrezia 
Borgia, in Donizetti's tragic opera of that name.” 

—9—— 
MUSIC AT COLOGNE, 
(From a Correspondent.) 

“Remarkable coincide-ence ’’—as Mr. Buckstone observes in one 
of the farces adapted by some one or other from the French—the 
first Gurzenich Concert this year, under the direction of Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller, fell upon Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s sixtieth birthday. The opening 
piece in the programme was the conductor’s own—“ Demetrius Over- 
ture.” Dr. Hiller gave the accustomed signal, but immediately dropped 
his upraised arm in mute amazement. Instead of the expected light roll 
upon the kettle-drums, a tremendous flourish of trumpets greeted 
his ear, Then, armed with magnificent nosegays, the ladies of the 
chorus advanced, and reminded Dr. Hiller that it was his birthday. 
The audience, at first as much taken aback as the “ Geburt'stagskind”” 
(birthday child), namely, F. Hiller himself, now began to understand 
the joke, and contributed their quota to the proceedings in the form of 
very hearty applause. ‘The other orchestral composition in Part I. was 
Beethoven’s Kighth Symphony. Herr Von Kénigsléwe played a 
Violin Concerto by Lafont, a Parisian virtuoso, contemporary of Ha- 
benek, Baillot, and the two Kreutzers. Herr Julius Stockhausen sang 
the recitative and air, “'Tyrannic Love,” from Handel’s Susannah, and a 
ballad, ‘Mein Elsass deutsch, Mein Elsass frei,” music by himself, 
words by Herr Hackenschmidt. ‘The Second Part of the Concert was 
taken up by the second part of Schumann’s Scenen Aus “Faust.” The 
solos were confided to Mdlle. Lowe, soprano, from Stuttgart; Mdlle, 
Kneiss, contralto ; Herr J. Stockhausen and Herr Otto Wagner, tenors ; 
and Herr Ad, Peltzer, bass. ‘The work was not very successful, there 
being no applause, except a little at the conclusion. 





MUSIC AT MUNICH. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The first series of Ullmann’s “ Artists’ Concerts” was 
brilliantly concluded yesterday (November 15th). It was the 
21st concert given since they began in Breslau on the 28rd of 
October. The lively interest of the German public for these 
concerts has throughout been always the same, which was 
testified by crowded rooms and the disappointment of many who 
were unable to gain admission, It may be truly said that 
since Jenny Lind’s famous concert tour in America, no similar 
enterprise has met with the same success as Mr. Ullmann’s, whose 
artists at the same time have met with the most flattering recep- 
tion on the part of the different audiences, although they may 
not always have been satisfied with the opinions expressed on 
their performances by some ill-natured local critics, which, how- 
ever, did none of them any harm. ‘The large room of the Odéon 
was filled to excess last evening, and Madame Monbelli’s charm- 
ing talent was most enthusiastically appreciated. She was 
obliged to repeat the aria from the Barbiere. Fraulein Anna 
Meblig. who, in connection with the Florentine Quartett, played 
Schumann’s quintet, and solos by Chopin and Liszt, received the 
most flattering ovations. Signor Sivori, who has been heard here 
before, created an immense sensation. Mr. Oberthiir and Mr. 
Griitzmacher were also honoured with recalls after their 
respective solos.Mr. Ullmann proceeds from here to Vienna, on 
a second series of concerts, with a somewhat reduced ‘ personal,” 
inasmuch as the engagement of Fraulein A. Mehlig, Mr. Carl 
Hill, Messrs. Griitzmacher and QOberthiir, were concluded at 
Munich. Fraulein Mehlig will be replaced by Fraulein Emma 
Brandes, and the other artists remaining will be Madame 
Monbelli, Mdlle. Bernardine Hamakers, Signor Sivori, Signor 
Carlo Nicolini, and the Florentine Quartett (Messrs. Jean 
Becker, E. Masi, L. Chiostri, and F. Hilpert), with Capel- 
meister Richard Metzdorff as conductor. 


TO SUTHERLANDEDWARDSCHARLESLOUISGRUNEISEN 
TOM TAYLORJOHNOXENFORDJOHN VIRGILBRIDGE- 
MAN ESQ. 
Sir,—A victim of Horace Greeley’s hand-writing says :— Jf Horace 
had written that inscription on the wall in Babylon, Belshazzar would have 
been a good deal more scared.” —Yours, Taomas Duck. 


Moscow.—Faust has been given with Signore Banza, Sinico; Signori 
Moriami and Bossi. ‘This has been followed by Les Hugnenots, La 
Traviata, and, after a lapse of ten years, Zrnani.—Mad, Adelina Patti 
made her first appearance as the heroine in Dinorah. The theatre was 
crammed, though the prices were considerably raised. The gross 
receipts amounted to 8000 roubles. The next opera in which Mad. 
A. Patti was to appear is Le Nozze.—Herr Julius Gerber, who has not 
long been appointed Musical Inspector (whatever that may be) at the 
Imperial Theatre, recently celebrated his twenty-fifth professional anni- 
versary, ‘I'he orchestra made him a present of a piece of plate on the 
occasion, and his friends presented him with a bust of Beethoven, 
Great hopes are entertained that Herr Gerber will do something to- 
wards ameliorating the condition of members of the orchestra, especially 
such as are foreigners. Formerly foreigners were pensioned at the ex- 
piration of ten years. In 1850, a regulation was issued by which no 
foreigner was entitled to a pension till he had served 15 years, This 
regulation remained in force till 1858, since when foreigners have not 
been entitled to any pension at all. 

Brvssevs.—It is said that the Administration Communale is about to 
propose the renewal, for three years, of the annual grant of eighty-thou- 
sand francs at present paid to the manager of the T’héatre de la 
Monnaie. 

Some admirable entertaiments are being given in St. George’s Hall, 
Bradford, by Mr. W. Morgan. To show the spirit with which they are 
conducted we need only state that such artists as Mdlle. Liebhart, 
Madame Demeric-Lablache, Mr. E. Lloyd, Herr Sauvlet, &c., have been 
engaged, while the prices of admission are only 3d., 6d., and 1s. Bravo, 
Mr. Morgan, may success be yours, 

A Kesrucky young lady, shortly before her death, four weeks ago, 
spoke sadly to a mocking-bird which had been her pet, saying, “ Don’t 
sing, birdie; you annoy me.” The bird’s song ceased, and though 
after her death her friends strove to induce it to sing once more, all 
their efforts were unavailing ; refusing food, it pined away, and in a 
short time it died. 
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WAIFS. 

There are 321 Italian harpists in New York. 

Mr. Carl Rosa pays Wachtel 30,000 dols, for fifty nights. 

Signor Brignoli is advised not to give any more “ farewells.” 

Miss Schonberg, the belle of Philadelphia, is to appear in opera. 

John Brougham calls Webli, the pianist, a “ pantaloonatic.” 

Some Georgia ladies propose to play the piano for the State champion- 
ship. 

The Tichborne baronetey case, says an American paper, isto be made 
into an opera, 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, says an American paper, is thinking of a 
matrimonial engagement. 


News from over the Atlantic :—Madame Trebelli-Bettini alternates 
with the Marquise de Caux as contralto, 


Mr. Payson, late business manager for Miss Kellogg, is to import a 
foreign opera troupe into America. 


Miss Lucy Franklein has just finished a most successful tour in the 
Northern and Western counties, with Mdlle, Liebhart and party. 


Sir Michael Costa has returned from Italy. Last night he was to 
conduct the Sacred Harmonic Society’s performance of Israel in 
Egypt. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas was not within a hundred miles of Chicago 
when the dire broke out, and the story of his troupe losing their instru- 
ments was a fabrication, 


On dit, that the great Strauss is coming to the United States this fall 
with his celebrated orchestra of sixty-two musicians, to make a tour 
through the country. 


Work on the new Opera House at Paris has been resumed, 600,000 
francs voted for the construction before the war having been re-autho- 
rized by the Thiers government. 


‘The woman who never owned a Bible supposed she was quoting it 
when she greeted her son, who came home to keep Thanksgiving in 
the following words :—'‘ Here comes the fatted calf.” 


The Liverpool Theatre Royal, where Siddons, Duncan, Elli-ton, 
Kean, and Macready acted, and Pasta, Grisi, and Mario sang their 
sweetest, has fallen from its high estate and become a music hall. 


A critic says in the Liverpool Daily Albion that the style of Signor 
Randegger’s Medea “‘ may bear comparison with Gluck’s in the same 
opera, which is saying a great deal.”’ No doubt itis because Gluck 
never wrote an opera called Medea. 

More news from over the Atlantic:—Mario, after that tremendous 
yet touching “ farewell for-ever ” from the operatic toards, in London, 
where royalty and nobles assembled to do him honour, has concluded 
to sign an engagement for next year. 


A Boston vouth, “ with a head about the size of an early rose potatoe,’ 
paid about 25 dois, for a hair-pin that Nilsson had dropped in her room. 
Mademoiselle’s dressing maid has since bought fifteen or twenty boxes, 
aud thinks she is ready to meet any further demand for Nilsson hair- 
pins at less than half price. 

A Chicago musical criticism reads as follows:—* The singing was 
invariably of the accelerando order. ‘his extra liveliness was in keeping 
with the audience's idea of what harmony should be, and the more of 
melodious ‘ griv and resonant cussedness there was in the tempo the 
surer the singer was of an encore.” 


Prtnarmonic Socigry.—At the general meeting held on Monday 
evening, at the Royal Academy of Musie, the following new members 
were elected: J. ‘I’. Cooper, Esq, Henry Lahee, Esq., Henry Leslie, 


Esq., Francesco Berger, sq. New Associates ; 
W. H. Cummings, Esq., Henry Smart, Eyq. 


Ra ik sone who has joined the “ Nilsson operatic troupe,” has 
ging the part of Donna Anna, in Don Giovanni, “ She possesses,” 
says the New York World, “ a voice of unusnal calibre and excellently 
trained. She laboured last evening under severe indisposition, and 
perhaps she should not be judged by this etfort. She has a noble 
stage preserce, and bids fair to be a valuable addition to the troupe,” : 

Sims Reeves, king of tenors, is singing as he alone can sing, and has 
sung for twenty-five years in London and other English cities, He 
played the last act of Lucia the other night, with its trial tenor air 
and afterwards personated Tom Tug, singing the traditional songs 
with all the voice and spirit of olden time. Zre we not to hear this 
great artist in America, before the gods snatch him away to Olympus 
to make celestial music for ever.—Musical Bulletin, : ee 


Alex. 8. Cooper, Esq., 





An old time collection of Spiritual Songs, occasionally used by a New 
London, Conn., congregation, contains a psalm of which the subjoined is 
the most notable stanza :— 


The wond’rous whales that blow and breach, 
Their mighty Maker’s praises spirt ; 

The careless codlings on the beach 
His glory with their tail-fins flirt. 


The New York Herald in a general article on the Parepa-Rosa 
English opera troupe, speaking of Lucrezia Borgia, says that “ Mr. 
Aynsley Cooke is the best Alphonso that the the New York boards 
has seen for many years.” ‘The Jerald is in ecstacies about the 
Lucrezia of Madame Parepa-Rosa, speaks highly of the general 
performance, and confers due credit upon Mr. Carl Rosa, the 
orchestral conductor, and Mr. Howard Glover, who superintends the 
chorus, 


Miss Palmer, the well-known contralto has been singing with success 
at Manchester. In Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, the Manchester 
Guardian says :— 

“Miss Palmer sang the music of the ‘ aged woman of the people” splendidly, 
and fully bore out the good opinion which has recently been expressed in 
London of her dramatic talents. Her declamation shows that she is capable 
of taking a leading part upon the stage. 


Organ playing at the Manchester Promenade Concerts seems to 
be attended with difficulties. A local critic says :— 

“The instrument, true to its nature, insisted upon sticking in the great 
organ, a source of annoyance with which most organists are but too familiar, 
and this necessitated the playing of the fugue on the swell organ. Though 
played under such trying and adverse circumstances, the fugue seemed to us to 
have a bold subject well developed, and contained sufficient material to exhibit 
Mr. Bridge's dexterity as a pedalist. ”’ 


We cull the subjoined from our Parisian contemporary, L' Europe 
Artist :— 

“On vient de donner Don Juan, cet ouvrage a Gté trés-bien chanté par 
Mme Poréparosa, M. Vanzandt et le ténor Tamkarl, cet artiste été trés- 
applaudi on lui a fait répéter plusiers morceaux ; nous allons bientOt entendre 
le Zrouvére avec Mme. Péraparosa et le ténor Wachtel; Mme. Marietta 
Gazzaniga chantera Azucéna.” 

We should like especially to hear the tenor Tamkarl.—A.88, 


An Irish gentleman in the poetic line has turned the Kilkenny 
cats into Greek, Translated, this new version of an old song reads 
thus :— 

There wanst was two cats at Kilkenny, 
Each thought there was one cat too many ; 
So they quairelled and fit, 
They scratched and they bit, 
Till, excepting their nails 
And the tips of their tails, 
Instead of two cats there warn’t any. 


With reference to the first performance of £lijah, in which the 
Santley troop took part, the New York Review says:— 

“ The feature of the performance was Santley, who, for the first time in 
America, proved to the satisfaction of all present the justice of his claim to be 
called the first baritone in the world. Never before was the trying music of 
the prophet sung in such a magnificent style. Madame Patey was the next 
of the troop that gained laurels in the oratorio. Her voice is the best in the 
contralto line that we have had in this city since the days of Alboni, and it is 
schooled in music to the utmost extent. Miss Wynne and Mr. Cummings are 
both artists who evidently understand the spirit of oratorio, The quartet, 
“ Cast thy burden,” sung by Miss Wynne, Madame Patey, Messrs. Cummings 
and Patey, was ove of the most artistic features of the oratorio,” 


Ceylon is a very bad climate for musical: instruments. On entering 
a house in that lovely island, it is a common thing to see a piano stand- 
ing in saucers of water. This is to prevent the white ants from getting 
into the instrument. Buta still greater annoyance—at least as far ax 
the performer is concerned—is produced by the excessive dampness of 
the climate, which causes some of the keys to remain down wher 
touched, so that they give no sound. ‘To prevent an accident of this 
sort, the ** action” of the piano is sometimes taken out and placed in 
the sun for a short time, when there is to be a concert or musical party ; 
but notwithstanding this precaution, some of the keys may stick in the 
evening, and the effect of a brilliant solo played under these circum- 
stances is exceedingly comical. The consequences of extreme humidity 
of climate are, however, still more serious as regards stringed instru- 
ments, which literally fall to pieces in Ceylon, the common glue of 
Europe losing all its tenacity in those latitudes, Many a concert has 
had to be postponed trom this cause. 
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The Philadelphia Press thus notices Miss Clara Doria’s performance 
of Arline :— 

“Coming unheralded, and without the benefit of friendly preliminary 
criticism, this young lady was striving against unusual odds. Her success, was 
ronounced, and the warmth of the applause which followed her execution of 
“I dreamed that I dwelt” must have been satisfactory. Her voice is very 
flexible, and is particularly sweet in the lower and middle register; in the 
highest notes, while perfectly under control, it lacks sympathy. There is 
evident at all times the most admirable training, and her thorough cultivation 
enables the best use to be made of her voice, so that her hearers are not 
annoyed by any unsuccessful effort to achieve results not warranted by her 
ability. Miss Doria’s voice is one which we should judge would wear very 
well, and become the more acceptable the more frequently it is heard. As an 
actress she possesses considerable skill, and being free from stage egotisms, 
gives her whole attention to the business of her part. We certainly think her 
début here was a most satisfactory one, for she is far above the average of the 
debutantés introduced with a greater flourish of trumpets, and is in all respects 
a really good vocalist and capital artist.” 

A new piece in verse, Ze Bois, now performing at the Odéon, is a 
specimen of that quasi-antique school to which at intervals French 
dramatists recur. Doris, a nymph, makes a dead-set at the heart of 
Mnazille, a satyr, but the love she awakens has for its object another 
nymph, named Ianthe. Though vexed by this result, Doris does not 
desist from her efforts to captivate the satyr. And her perseverance is 
crowned with success, ‘The author is M. Albert Glatigny, a poet. M. 
E. Cadol, who made the ‘Théatre de Cluny famous by Les Inutiles, has 
been working for the same house. His new comedy, Une Amourette, 
is in four acta. M. Louis de Vormel, a young man of fashion, ruining 
himself in Paris, has left a portion of his heart in his native province, 
where he has indulged in an amourette with an orphan girl, Madeleine. 
He is, however, in a fair way to marry a young widow, whom his 
father considers a desirable match, till the old flame is kindled anew by 
the sight of Madeline, and the amourette is transformed into amour. 
After many troubles the loversare united. Le Trone d’ Ecosse, an opéra 
bouffe based on an absurd. preversion of Scottish history, is the latest 
novelty at the Variétés, The musicis by M. Hervé, the libretto by MM. 
Hector Crémieux and Adolphe Janin. 


The Musical World is, we are glad to see, lending the weight of its 
influence in support of our protest against the musical arrangements at 
the Albert Hall, and describes the nomination of M, Gounod as con- 
ductor of the proposed choral soviety an open and flagrant insult to 
English art. truly as the writer says—‘ A composer and a trainer of 
choral societies differ as much asthe guard and driver of a railway 
train; and the whole affair seems very much like gratuitous folly.” 
As a practical remedy for the evil, our contemporary suggests that no 
English amateur should join the Albert Hall Choral Society, and that 
no English professional should work under the intelligent amateur, and 
illustrious foreigner, who preside at the Hall. With this advice we 
cordially agree ; and meanwhile we note that Mr. Egerton has already 
abandoned the somewhat high-sounding title of “ Acting Superinten- 
dent of Music,” and signs himself, “ Deputy Commissioner of Music.” 
We trust that this alteration betokens an inclination on the part of the 
authorities to retrace the steps they have taken, and that we shall, ere 
long, hear of their intention to abandon altogether the ill-judged scheme 
which, if persisted in, will make the Albert Hall obnoxious to every 
musician who loves his country and his art. No one will object to Mr. 
Egerton as “ Deputy Commissioner,” provided he leaves the actual 
superintendence and arrangement of the music, and of all matters re- 
lating to its performance, to a responsible professional chief.—Choir. 

In W. von Bock’s pamphlet on “ Goethe in his Relation to Music” 
(Schneider & Co., — the author expresses his surprise that even so 
careful a biographer as Mr, Lewes should have neglected to inquire more 
fully into the nature of the “schematic tables of music,” which, he says, 
in his Life of Goethe, were fastened to the poet's study-door, and asks 
why Mr, Lewes does not notice Goethe’s friendship with Zelter as well 
as that with Schiller, and why he did not read the editor’s preface to 
the correspondence between Goethe and Zelter. In the present 
pamphlet, then, von Bock endeavours to show that these “ tables” were 
most probably identical with those which, for the past forty vears, have 
been before the public by way of supplement to the correspondence just 
mentioned, and were therefore easily accessible to Mr. Lewes. They 
are reproduced at the end of Bock’s little vol In answer to the 
qu — What was Music to Goethe ?”—our author says that it was 
to him a deeply and faithfully loved companion; and in reply to his 
second question—‘' What was Goethe to Music?”’—he eelects passages 
from his works, and from his correspondence with Zelter, which prove 
his high and just appreciation of the divine art, on which he has a 
theory remarkably agreeing with Schopenhauer’s, which, as you 
are aware, is also adopted by Richard Wagner. It is a pity the 
style of the pamphlet is not attractive; but its matt2r cannot fail to 
interest all admirers of Goethe and lovers of music. 














Mr. Curwen has received the following from Sir Francis Sandford :— 
“ Education Department, Whitehall, Loidon, S.W., 21st Oztobar, 187 1. 
Sir,—Adverting to the interview which I had the honour of having 
with you on the 13th inst., I am directed to inform you, in reply to 
your inquiry, that if none of the recognized staff of teachers employed 
in a school are qualified to give instruction to the scholars in music, 
there will be no objection to the managers obtaining the assistance of a 
special teacher of the subject. Such teachers need not hold one of the 
certificates of this Department, and will not be counted as part of the 
school staff. (New Code, 32 (c) and 39.)—I have the honour to be, sir, 
your obedient servant, F. R. Sanprorp.” This notice, says the Tonic 
Sol-Fa Reporter, is an exceedingly important one in the present crisis 
of musical education in England. ‘lhe schoolmasters are required to 
teach singing. But they reply—* We were not required to understand 
singing ourselves when we took our certificates, Is this fair?’ Sucha 
difficulty must arise whenever singing is introduced in the schools of 
the nation. It cannot be removed by lessening the singing depart- 
ments down to nothing, and making it a fiasco. Butit can be removed 
by allowing other teachers to come in for the purpose. School Boards 
and committees can now easily find music teachers in every town and 
village. We hope that our Tonic Sol-fa friends in great numbers will 
thus find congenial employment. In Scotland, a good Sol-fa teacher 
finds no difficulty in thus filling up his whole time. 


Ferdinand Hiller has published some reminiscences of Beethoven, the 
more welcome as coming from one of the few permitted to see the great 
man on his death-bed. In March, 1827, tidings of Beethoven's iilnexs 
came to Weimar, where Hiller was studying under Hummei. Master 
and pupil started for Vienna. The keen air, the sledging, and the 
genial companionship, seem to have made the youth forget the thoughts 
which probably crossed the mind of the elder pilgrim. Hummel, at 
Vienna, found his worst fears realized—Beethoven was suffering from 
dropsy, ‘I'he travellers were surprised on their first visit at finding him 
seated by the fireside in his study. After greeting Hummel, and saying 
a few words to Hiller, Beethoven inquired for Goethe, but the conver- 
sation halted occasionally, for visitors had to write their answers in 
pencil, ‘I have been in this state for four months,” he exclaimed; 
‘*T shall lose all patience!” Passing from his own health, he inveighed 
against the prevailing taste in art matters, and the “ dilettantism which 
is the ruin of everything in Vienna.” The Government and high 
authorities had their turn. “ Write a set of penitential psilms and 
dedicate it to the Empress,” he said to Hummel—Then talking 
familiarly about his nephew, Beethoven remarked—‘‘ they hang small 
thieves, but the big ones are allowed to go free.” The popularity of 
Italian opera in Vienna annoyed him. ‘“ They say, ‘ Vox populi, 
vox Dei.’ I never did believe it. The second visit was sadder. 
Beethoven was in bed, groaning. His lonely life contrasted sadly with 
that of Hummel, recently married. “ You are happy,” he said; “you 
have a wife who loves you, who takes care of you, but I, poor wretch 
—” and he sighed deeply. He then showed a picture of the house in 
which Haydn was born. ‘ It has made me happy to see the birthplace 
of so great a man!” He talked about Schindler. ‘ He isan excellent 
fellow, who took a great deal of trouble on my account, I have 
promised to help him in his concert, but nothing will come of it. I, 
wish you would do me the favour to play in that concert.” Hummel 
promised, and kept his promise. On the third visit little passed worth 
recording, Beethoven’s bodily powers failing rapidly. He talked of our 
Philharmonic Society, which had forwarded him a hundred pounds, 
“I will write a grand overture, and a grand symphony for them,” he 
said, acknowledging his obligation. Hiller saw Beethoven for the last 
time on the 23rd of March, 1827 ; not a word escaped his lips, but he 
looked lovingly on those who soothed him in his dying hours. Two 
days later he expired, 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Cramer & Co.—‘‘ Cramer & Co.'s Vocal Gems for October and November.” “* The Land 
of the Setting Sun,” duettino, by Henry Smart ; “ Forgotten,” song, by Louisa 
Gray ; “She sleeps! my lady sleeps,” serenade, by James F. Simpson ; “ Scotch 
air” for the piano, by Oscar Beringer ; “Dans les bois,” Morceau par A. Rendano; 
“Cramer's celebrated Tutor for the Pianoforte " edited by J. Rummel; ‘* Peter the 
Shipwright,” Souvenir par Carl Lehmever ; “ The young Mountaineer," song, by 
A. Randegger. 

J. McDowg.i & Co,—‘‘ God be merciful to me,” sacred song, by R. Andrews, 

Strauan & Co.— Music and Morals,” by the Rev, H. R. Haweis, M.A. 

W. Mortry.—* Wedding Chimes,” song, by George Linley. “ 0, trill again, sweet 
nightingale,” song, by W. F. Taylor. 
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“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 

London: LamBorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 





Published this Day, 
MARCHE BRESILIENNE 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 

Par IGNACE GIBSONE. 


Price, 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published this Day, 


‘SsTHRLLA.’”’ 
GRAND VALSE DE CONCERT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Composee parIGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price, 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” 
SONG, 
By LOVELL PHILLIPS 
(Composer of “ Longings,” poetry by Schiller), 
PRICE 3s. 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“SING AWAY, YE JOYOUS BIRDS,” 
SONG, 
(The Words by EDWARD CAPERN.) 
The Music by E. N. GRAZIA. 
(Composer of **If thou dost read within mine eyes.”’) 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—An edition of the above Song is also published with Clarionet Accom- 
paniment (Obbligato) as played by Mr. ‘Lazarus. 





Just Published, 


‘WILT THOU BE TRUE?” 


BALLAD, 
THE POETRY BY S. P. H. 
The Music by FRANCIS HOWELL, 
( Composer of “ Thy Child’s an Angel now.” ) 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published, 


“N HOLT mh,” 


SONG 
Th Words and Music by Mrs. WILLIAM RUSSELL. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London: Dowcan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the Voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


Sen maintained its high character for a quarter of a 


century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, P 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its quent oe 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 














SELECT PRACTICE ror tHe PIANOFORTE, 


CONSISTING OF 


FORTY-TWO 
Progressive Messons, 


INTENDED AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS, 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED BY 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


IN TEN BOOKS. 


BOOK I. contains— 

Volkslied (Weber); Chorus from ‘* Les Deux Journées” (Cherubini) ; 
Romance (Hummel); Swedish Air (sung by Jenny Lind); 
Lied (Mendelssohn) ; Capriccio (Herz) ; Morgengebet (H.R.H. 
Prince Albert) 

BOOK II. contains— 

Andante (Clementi); Aria from ‘‘Iphigénie en Aulide” (Gluck) ; 
Ciascun lo dice (Donizetti); Cavatina (Bellini); La Consolation 
(Dussek); Assisa a pid d’un salice (Rossini) .........scesseseesee ove 

BOOK III. contains— 

Hymn alla Trinita (A.p. 1545); Lascia ch’ io pianga (Handel) ; 

Serenade (Schubert); Etude (Kalkbrenner) .....+ssessseeeeees cocce 
BOOK IV. contains— 

Non pitt mesta (Rossini) ; Chorus from ,“ Preciosa” (W siti Crudel 

perche ficora (Mozart) ; Tuscan Air (Gordigiani) .. es 
BOOK V. contains- 

Adagio (Pinto); Canzonet (Haydn); Impromptu (Potter); Etude 

(Cramer)...+ssrecrsesseeessee soscvssecseece ces rassesees Coe crecceseeeeeees 
BOOK VI. contains— 

Notturno (Field) ; Air Bohéemien wei de asics abc Duetto from 
“Les Huguenots” (Meyerbeer) .. 

BOOK VII. containe- 

Air from “‘ Jessonda” (Spoht) 5 Marche anes -aene toni Valse 
Brillante (Dohler) . 

BOOK ‘VIII. on 
Valse Mélodique (Thalberg); Rondo (Moscheles); Prelude (J. S. Bach) 
BOOK IX. contains— 

Russian Air (National); Musical Sketch (W. S. Bennett); Valse 

(Chopin) ; Feuillet d’Album (Heller) 
BOOK X. contains— 
Presto from Sonata Op. 27 (Beethoven); Das Ferne Land (Henselt) ; 


Finale from desssvne ens Presto from a fantasia (Men- 
delssohn)... ee eee wee eevcevecscccseccccccecen 








LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
244, REGENT STREET, W., 


Where the following Compositions for the Pianoforte may be 
obtained, composed by SIR JULIUS BENEDICT— 


Instructions in the Art of Playing the Pianoforte (New 3. d. 
Edition) 15 0 


The Major and Minor Scales, extracted from his “ easivemaaath . = 
TwentyPopular Melodies, ditto ... 6 we 
Die Lauterbacherin (Air favori de Lefer, varié) seesscosecoooes 
Souvenir de Wellfield. Styrienne.. ivcicsunaeed 


Reviens 4 moi. Reverie .. 
Master and Pupil. Eight ‘Elementary Lessons for Two Pete 
formers on one Pianoforte.... ‘6 ies eo 6 
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NEW BARITONE 


Singing Wethor. 


Kdited by SANTLEY. 








Published this Day, 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR A 


BARITONE VOIGE, 


CONTAINING 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF SOLFEGGI, 


VOCALISES, AND EXERCISES, 


WITH 


GENERAL RULES ON THE ART OF SINGING, 


BY 


GAETANO NAVA, 


Upwards of forty years Professor at the Conservatoire in Milan, 


(200 PAGES). 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY HIS PUPIL, 


CHARLES SANTLEY. 





PRICE 10s. 6d. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY & 
HOLLES STREET. 


CO. 





Just Published, 
LE TTY 
THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 
MUSIC BY 


M. W. BALFE. 


8 
OVERTURE, Solo and Duet - - - 4 
. PROLOGUE - - 4 
INTRODUCTION AND CHORUS - 4 
RECIT. AND CAVATINA (Count), “Ah! 
search the world from end to end” - 4 
QUARTET AND CHORUS, “Is it 
thus, sir? - - - - 6 
CAVATINA (Lett y), “ With dance and 
song ” ee ran oe ee 
. THE same, one note lower (in B flat) - 3 
POLKA DUET (Letty and ee, “Quick, 
to work, for ’tis your duty ” - + 
DANCE AND CHORUS, “ How the heart 
with pleasure bounding” - ~ - 3 
SESTET AND CHORUS, “’ Tis surely 
an illusion ” - 
FINALE to Act * By the ines that 
here I trace” - 6 
YAWNING SONG (Mernene), a 3 
104. THE DREAM SONG penis “We 
walked by the sea” = - 
11. ARIA (Countess), “With suasement. gaze I 
pe me” - - 
12, DUET. (Countess and Her mans), “Now 
that little matter’s o’er” - 
13. RECIT AND SONG (Lunastro), “What 
sorrow dark and danger wait” - 
. The same in treble clef (in F) - 
14. SONG, “ Nothing but a dream” (Leth 1), 
“ Ne’er was mortal eye delighted”- —- 
15. DUETTINO (Letty and Bridget), * ee 
here decked the toilet table”- == 
. Also one note lower (in E flat) - - 
16. SONG, “Two gifts” (Count) “Two an 
there are that fate bestows” - = - 
164. Also two notes lower (in B flat) - - 
17. THE SINGING LESSON (Leity), “ Oh, 
good gracious, what a strange machine 
ae) 6 8 eS ee 
18. PART SONG “Hark, now the music 
swelling” - . epee 
19. GRAND BALLET nt @itl wee La 
20. THE MAGYAR DANCE - - 
21. FINALE, “ Amidst the jee a this 
festive scene” = - 


THE COMPLETE OPERA, 2s. 





oe © © @ @e2eoeo eft eae Oe lUleemeolCODlmC |]COCOOCOOP 





LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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An Entirely New Work for Musical Education. 
MAYNARD’S 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


CONTAIN 


FA Progressive Course of Instruction in Music, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 


The exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves are 
left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudiments of Music 
are explained as simply as possible. Diagrams of the Pianoforte Key- 
board are provided, by means of which the notes can be more easily 
learnt than by any other method. The fundamental rules of Harmony 
and Thorough Bass are practically illustrated, and a plan laid down by 
which Singing at Sight can be learnt without assistance. The Music 
Copy Books will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, 
by relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating the 
same rules, and ensuring the gradual progress of the latter. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

“Intelligence, or, as it has been called, intellectuality, is an essential ele, 
ment of all Art, practical as well as creative, and of none more so than o 
Music. Its development should be zealously encouraged in this branch o 
education, which, however, can be, and often is, conducted without calling into 
action any of the higher attributes of the mind. The Rudiments of Music are 
generally learnt by rote; proficiency in singing or playing acquired by that 
which is equivalent to automatic action of the voice or fingers. This should 
not be. Students should be taught that all musical sound, whether vocal or 
instrumental, is intended to convey some definite meaning; they should be 
made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and thoroughly 
to understand that intelligence is the very essence of our Art. Music can thus 
become an important means of mental training. It is in this respect that the 
system of instruction now published for the first time in a complete form will, 
I hope, be useful. The plan I have set forth seems to necessitate concentra- 
tion of thought upon the subject of study; it affords assistance to the memory, 
and tends to cultivate habits of precision, observation, and compari:on. These 
are advantages which speak for themselves. Experience has proved that by 
writing exercises, pupils make steadier and more rapid progress than by the 
most frequent oral repetition of rules or notes, The hand and pen assist the 
eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory than when the voice or fingers 
are guided by the eye or ear alone. I do not, for a moment, assume that this 
method will dispense with the necessity of vocal or instrumental practice ; but 
as such practice becomes less troublesome and laborious if pursued with in- 
telligence, it is evidently desirable, in teaching Music, to stimulate the faculty 
of thought. And that is the object I have had in view while writing the pre- 
sent elementary work.—WALTER MAYNARD,” 





Parts I. and II. contain Rudiments of Music. 

Part III. contains Instructions for the Pianoforte. 

Parts IV. and V. contain The Rudiments of Harmony. 

Part VI. contains Instructions in Vecalization, Part- 
Singing, and Singing at Sight. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & 00., 50, New Bond St. 
LONDON, 
Or of any Music-seller in Town or Country. 


HSMERALDA. 
By SIGNOR CAMPANA. 


Performed recently at Hombourg by Macame Patti and Madame Trebelli, & 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, ih a eee 


Carre & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 








ASHDOWN & PARRY'S 


LIST OF 


NEW AND POPULAR 


DANCE MUSIC. 


ALL SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


QUADRILLES. 
Chilpéric (on Hervé’s Opera) 0. H. R. Marniorr 
Dolly Varden (on old English 


tunes) ove 


England and Wales (English 
and Welsh melodies) cia 


Ireland (on Irish melodies) ... 


The Lady of Lorne. Scottish 
quadrille 








C. H. R. Marniorr 


C.H. R. Marriorr 
C. H. R. Marriorr 


Autsrer M'Auister 4/- 


eee eee 


The Princess Louise 
Scottish airs) eee 


The Princess Louise Lancers 
_ (on Scottish airs) ... vee 
Orphée (on Offenbach’s opera) 


WALTZES. 


Caries Goprrey 
Caries Goprrey 
Onartes Goprrey 
G. Ricnarpson 

(t. Ricwarpson 

E. M: Lorr 


&c. 


0. H.R. Marriorr 
Cuar.es Goprrey 
E. M. Lorr 
E. M. Lort. 
CHARLES GopFrrEy 
OC. H. R. Marniorr 


(on 
... Cartes Goprrey 4)/- 
Cuar.ies Goprrey 

CHarLEs GopFREY 


Love Dreams... 
The Princess Louise 
The Blush Rose _... 
The Damask Rose ... 
The Primrose 
Patchwork 


GALOPS, 


The Pekin Galop 
The Princess Louise Galop 
The Wildfire Galop 
The Hue and Cry Galop ... 
The Kettledrum Schottische 
The Blue Bell. Polka Mazurka 
A Book of Old English 

Country Dances 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


And to be*had of all Musicsellers in the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies and India, 
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